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Ten New Books of Fiction 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MARY THE FIRST 


An entertaining story of the experiences ot a family in a New England suburban 
town with their servants, by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘A Singular 
Life,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES 


A delightful story of travel, romance and wholesome fun in Ireland, by KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Fifteenth Thousand, 


THE STORY OF EVA 


A strong character story with a powerful moral, and of uncommon literary quality, 
by WILL Payng, author of ‘‘ The Money Captain,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD 


A strong, simple, pure love story, by EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 12mo, 
$1.50. Eighth Printing. 


A PILLAR OF SALT 


A striking story of the absorption of an inventor in working out his dreams, and the 
effect on his family, by JENNETTE LEE, author of ‘‘ Kate Wetherill.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


KING’S END 


A quiet but deeply interesting story, with some peculiar characters, excellent humor 
and of charming literary quality, by ALICE BROowN, author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,”’ 
‘* Tiverton Tales,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF RODERICK CAMPBELL 


A story of Scotland in the time of the Pretender, then of Colonial New York during 
the struggle between the French and English, with an interesting romance, by JEAN 
N. McILWRAITH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA 


A strong historical romance of the time of Braddock’s ill-fated expedition to Fort 
Duquesné, and including admirable representations of Washington, and a chivalrous 
love story, by BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


UNDER THE REDWOODS 


Nine good stories and a chapter of autobiography by BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


MISS PRITCHARD’S WEDDING TRIP 


An entertaining story of travel, with a characteristic romance in it, by CLARA LOUISE 
BURNHAM. 12m0, $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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BOOK NEWS FOR JULY 


By the author of THE GADFLY 


ack Raymond 


By E. L. Voynich 


FIRST EDITION exhausted before publication 
SECOND EDITION sold in two weeks 
THIRD EDITION in preparation 


**Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s new book, ‘Jack Raymond,’ will unques- 
—RICHARD HENRY 


>”) 


tionably share general attention with ‘ The Crisis. 
STODDARD, 72 the Mail and Express (N. Y.). 


‘*The most popular book in England.’’—Cadle Despatch to the 
New York Journal. 


Publishers—J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY—Philadelphia 


State 


A History from 1609 to 1790. By ALBERT S. BoLLEs, Pu. D., LL. D., 
Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 


Pennsylvania Province and 


The first work ever published treating fully of the History of 
Pennsylvania. 


The first part describing the career of William 

Penn; all of the Provincial Governors; Politics; Early Wars; Causes of 

the Revolution; Battles and other Military Events, especially the part 

performed by Pennsylvania Soldiers; all matters after Peace until the 
adoption of the Second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relating to Immigration; Land and 
Labor; Trade; Manufactures ; Local Government; Highways and Transportation ; 
Climate and Health; Society, Dress and Amusements; Religion; Education and 
Literature ; Science and Invention ; Architecture and Fine Arts of Pennsylvania. 

In two volumes, octavo, II50 pages, cloth, gilt top, $5.00 ; half morocco, gilt 
top, $9.00 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 











BOOK NEWS FOR JULY 
mH Temple Dickens ™ 


‘‘T have fallen in love with the edition of Dickens which you are 
printing, and I shall have to have it.’’—H. W. Mabie of The Outlook, 
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Mr. Mabie has stated the case exactly. People actually do fall in love with this dainty set o1 


little books and HAVE to have it. 
For the first time in Dickens bibliography the novels are here presented in a form which, for con- 


venience of handling, legibility of type, pleasure to sight and touch, and satisfaction generally of the 
bookman’s artistic sense, leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. Among exceptional and exclusive 
features are the following: 


CHROMATIC FRONTISPIECES. LEGIBLE TYPE 


Drawing with spirit, and embodying all the that does not tire the eye any more than the 
exquisite effects of water-colors. little volumes do the hand. 


SOFT LAMBSKIN BINDING, 
in green, delicately treated with gold-leaf CONVENIENT SIZE, 


Leather prepared by process known only to ‘One haud’’ companionable books—for the 
Mr. Dent—with a “feeling’’ that is luxury in coach, the pocket, the satchel, or, ‘‘on the 
itself. way down town.”’ 


LIMITED EDITION, Only 10co sets were made and 75 per cent. have now been sold. 


Forty Delightful Volumes: The Book-Lover’s Dickens 


In spite of import charges added to the cost of such careful manufacture, The Temple Edition is 
sold at a very low price. 


Please send me full particulars in regard to 
THE TEMPLE EDITION OF DICKENS 


Name 
Street Address 
fo DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, E, NEW YORK 


B. N. 7-1-'01 
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Hot Weather Dishes 


by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, is the book to have handy all through the summer. It 
saves your time and thought, and thinking is ofttimes hard work in hot 
weather. Especially cooking thinking. Why, the book is worth many times 
its cost in the many delightful ways it teaches how to properly prepare the 
seasonable vegetables. This is only one of its virtues. There are others. 
For instance : 


Its price: 50 cents, bound in cloth. 


Canning and Preserving 


Another of Mrs. Rorer’s very valuable books. Timely, and of excellent service 
to anyone who puts up the fruits and vegetables for winter. This book tells 
about all you can want to know, in a plain, straightforward way, so that failures 
cannot come. This means much. It tells how to can, preserve, make jellies, 
marmalades, fruit butters, syrups, etc. 


In cloth: price reduced to 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. The best in existence. A big book of nearly 600 
pages of goodness. In washable cloth, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bread and Bread-Making. A unique book, giving a wonderful 
variety of breads, biscuits, etc. Cloth, illustrated in colors, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Salads. You will be surprised at the number of dainty, 
delightful salads the book contains, Many newand odd ones. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Left-Overs. How totransform them into palatable and whole- 
some dishes. Many new and attractive recipes. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish. With recipes for many popular 
dishes. A book necessary for every owner of a chafing dish. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Quick Soups. New and enlarged edition. The addition of a 
large number of new and up-to-date soups renders this an indispensable book. 
Cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Sandwiches. For the picnic season. Cloth, 25 cents. 


Household Accounts. A simple method of recording the daily expenses of 
the family. Printed and ruled and bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & CO., 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 


SEVENTH EDITION 


A SAILOR’S LOG 


Recollections of Forty Years of Naval Life 


By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U. S.N. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 


‘“ The book is really an interesting record of an interesting man.’’—New York Press. 

“It is one of the most entertaining volumes that has ever been added to the annals of the 
United States Navy.”—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

“ The book throughout is a fine piece of work, characterized by the same sturdy good sense 
and penetration which is evidenced so much in his career. It is manly, straightforward and vig- 
orous .. . The book is unusually good and deserves a place among the best naval memoirs that 
belong to our service.” —Dallas (Texas) News. 


A new book by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” ‘‘ The 
Farringdouns,” ‘‘ A Double Thread,” and “ Cupid’ s Garden.” Uniformedition. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 
“_ Hen Thorneycroft Fowler's latest production has richer sources of entertainment than any 

one book she has yet written, inasmuch as it has more characters, more conversation, and more 


epigrams. '— Chicago Tribune. 
“*It would be difficult to find anywhere more choice, interesting and useful reading than thi, 


volume contains.”’—Brooklyn Citizen. 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD 


A Romance of St, Clair’s Defeat and Wayne’s Victory. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “Ir 
Circling Camps,” “‘ A Herald of the West,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.5 
“That Mr. Altsheler has caught the wild, free spirit of the life which he depicts is evident on 
every page, and nowhere more so than in one of his final chapters, ‘ The Meeting of the Chiefs,’ 
where he vitalizes the life and death struggle of a friendly and a hostile Indian.’—New York Mail 
and Express. 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS 


A Practical Guide to Physical Development and Outdoor Recreation. By J. PARMLY PARET. 
With many illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, net. 
“Mr. Paret's book is indispensable to the twentieth century American girl ’’—Philadelphia 


Public Ledger. 


THE PASSION OF LOVE 


HIS LETTERS 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of “ Mrs. Clyde,’’ ‘‘A Puritan Pagan,’’ etc. New edition. 1t2mo. 


Cloth, $1 50. 
‘*The letters are bound to rank high in the mass of epistolary literature—fact and fiction— 
which looms in the season's output of the army of publishers.’’—S?. Louts Republic. 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ou—what you call—lazy 
mans, you lazy mans 
would desire me to- haf 
for wife. It is not good. 

Nevaire, no, nevaire, will 

lazy mans my hoosband 

be.’’ 

Thus Joy Molineau 
spoke her mind to Jack Harrington, 
even as she had spoken it, but more 
tritely and in his own tongue, to Louis 
Savoy the previous night. 

‘* Listen, Joy—’’ 

‘*No, no; why moos’.I listen to 
lazy mans? It is vaire bad, you hang 
rount, make visitation to my cabin, 
and do nothing. How you get grub 
for the famille? Why haf not you 
the dust? Odder mans haf plentee.’’ 

‘* But I work hard, Joy. Never a 
day am I not on trail or up creek. 
Even now have I just come off. My 
dogs are yet tired. Other men have 
luck and find plenty of gold; but 
I—I have no luck.”’ 

‘“Ah! But when this mans with 
the wife which is Indian, this mans 
McCormack, when him discovaire the 
Klondike, you go not. Odder mans 
go; odder mans now rich.’’ 








*From ‘‘ The God of His Fathers and Other Stories,’’ by Jack London. 


and Company. 
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‘* You know I was prospecting over 
on the head-reaches of the Tanana,’’ 
Harrington protested, ‘‘and knew 
nothing of the Eldorado or Bonanza 
until it was too late.’’ 

‘*That is deeferent ; only you are— 
what you call way off.’’ 


‘* What ?”’ 
‘* Way off. In the—yes—in the 
dark. It is nevaire too late. One 


vaire rich mine is there, on the creek 
which is Eldorado. The mans drive 
the stake and him go ’way. No odder 
mans know what of him become. 
The mans, him which drive the stake, 
is nevaire no more. Sixty days no 
mans on that claim file the papaire. 
Then odder mans, plentee odder mans 
—what you call—jump that claim. 
Then they race, O so queek, like the 
wind, to file the papaire. Him be 
vaire rich. Him get grub for famille.’’ 

Harrington hid the major portion of 
his interest. 

‘* When’s the time up ?’”’ he asked. 
‘* What claim is it ?’’ 

‘“So I speak Louis Savoy last 
night,’’ she continued, ignoring him. 
‘*Him I think the winnaire.’’ 


'?? 


‘* Hang Louis Savoy ! 


Published by permission of McClure, Phillips 
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‘* So Louis Savoy speak in my cabin 
last night. Him say, ‘Joy, I am 
strong mans. I haf good dogs. I 
haf long wind. I will be winnaire. 


Then you will] haf me for hoosband ?’ | 


And I say to him, I say—’’ 

‘* What ’d you say ?’”’ 

‘*T say, ‘If Louis Savoy is winnaire, 
then will he haf me for wife.’ ’’ 

‘* And if he don’t win ?’”’ 

‘*Then Louis Savoy, him will not 
be—what you call—the father of my 
children.”’ 

‘* And if I win?’’ 

‘“ You winnaire? 
vaire ! ’’ 

Exasperating as it was, Joy Moli- 
neau’s laughter was pretty to hear. 
Harrington did not mind it. He had 
long since been broken in. Besides, 
he was no exception. She had forced 
all her lovers to suffer in kind. And 
very enticing she was just then, her 
lips parted, her color heightened by 
the sharp kiss of the frost, her eyes 
vibrant with the lure which is the 
greatest of all lures and which may be 
seen nowhere save in woman’s eyes. 
Her sled-dogs clustered about her in 
hirsute masses, and the leader, Wolf 
Fang, laid his long snout softly in her 
lap. 

“Tf I do win?” 
pressed. 

She looked from dog to lover and 
back again. 

‘*What you say, Wolf Fang? If 
him strong mans and file the papaire, 
shall we his wife become ? Eh? What 
you say ?’”’ 

Wolf Fang picked up his ears and 
growled at Harrington. 

‘*It is vaire cold,’’ she suddenly 
added with feminine irrelevance, rising 
to her feet and straightening out the 
team. 

Her lover looked on stolidly. She 
had kept him guessing from the first 
time they met, and patience had been 
joined unto his virtues. 

‘‘Hi! Wolf Fang!’’ she cried, 
springing upon the sled as it leaped 
into sudden motion. ‘‘Ai! Ya! 
Mush-on ! ”’ 


Ha! ha! Ne- 


Harrington 
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From the corner of his eye Harring- 
ton watched her swinging down the 
trail to Forty Mile. Where the road 
forked and crossed the river to Fort 
Cudahy, she halted the dogs and 
turned about. 

‘‘Q Mistaire Lazy Mans!’’ she 
called back. 

‘Wolf Fang, him say yes—if you 
winnaire !’’ 

But somehow, as such things will, 
it leaked out, and all Forty Mile, 
which had hitherto speculated on Joy 
Molineau’s choice between her two 
latest lovers, now hazarded bets and 
guesses as to which would win in the 
forthcoming race. The camp divided 
itself into two factions, and every 
effort was put forth in order that their 
respective favorites might be the first 
in atthe finish. There was ascramble 
for the best dogs the country could 
afford, for dogs, and good ones, were 
essential, above all, to success. And 
it meant much to the victor. Besides 
the possession of a wife, the like of 
which had yet to be created, it stood 
for a mine worth a million at least. 

That fall, when news came down of 
McCormack’s discovery on Bonanza, 
all the Lower Country, Circle City and 
Forty Mile included, had stampeded 
up the Yukon,—at least all save those 
who, like Jack Harrington and Louis 
Savoy, were away prospecting in the 
west. Moose pastures and creeks were 
staked indiscriminately and promiscu- 
ously; and incidentally, one of the 
unlikeliest of creeks, Eldorado. Olaf 
Nelson laid claim to five hundred of 
its linear feet, duly posted his notice, 
and as duly disappeared. At that 
time the nearest recording office was 
in the police barracks at Fort Cudahy, 
just across the river from Forty Mile ; 
but when it became bruited abroad 
that Eldorado Creek was a treasure- 
house, it was quickly discovered that 
Olaf Nelson had failed to make the 
down-Yukontrip to file upon his prop- 
erty. Men cast hungry eyes upon 
the ownerless claim, where they knew 
a thousand-thousand dollars waited 
but shovel and sluice-box. Yet they 
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dared not touch it; for there wasa 
law which permitted sixty days to 
lapse between the staking and the 
filing, during which time a claim was 
immune. The whole country knew 
of Olaf Nelson’s disappearance, and 
scores of men made preparation for 
the jumping and for the consequent 
race to Fort Cudahy. 

But competition at Forty Mile was 
limited. With the camp devoting its 
energies to the equipping either of 
Jack Harrington or Louis Savoy, no 
man was unwise enough to enter the 
contest single-handed. It was a 
stretch of a hundred miles to the 
Recorder's office, and it was planned 
that the two favorites should have 
four relays of dogs stationed along 
the trail. Naturally, the last relay 
was to be the crucial one, and for 
these twenty-five miles their respective 
partisans strove to obtain the strongest 
possible animals. So bitter did the 
factions wax, and so high did they bid, 
that dogs brought stiffer prices than 
ever before in the annals of the coun- 
try. And, asit chanced, this scramble 
for dogs turned the public eye still 
more searchingly upon Joy Molineau. 
Not only was she the cause of it all, 
but she possessed the finest sled-dog 
from Chilkoot to Bering Sea. As 
wheel or leader, Wolf Fang had no 
equal. The man whose sled he led 
down the last stretch was bound to 
win. There could be no doubt of it. 
But the community had an innate 
sense of the fitness of things, and not 
once was Joy vexed by overtures for 
his use. And the factions drew con- 
solation from the fact that if one man 
did not profit by him, neither should 
the other. 

However, since man, in the indi- 
vidual or in the aggregate, has been 
so fashioned that he goes through life 
blissfully abtuse to the deeper subtle- 
ties of his womenkind, so the men of 
Forty Mile failed to divine the inner 
deviltry of Joy Molineau. They con- 
fessed, afterward, that they had failed 
to appreciate this dark-eyed daughter 
of the aurora, whose father had traded 
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furs in the country before ever they 
dreamed of invading it, and who had 
herself first opened eyes on the scin- 
tillant northern lights. Nay, accident 
of birth had not rendered her less 
the woman, nor had it limited her 
woman’s understanding of men. They 
knew she played with them, but 
they did not know the wisdom of her 
play, its deepness and its deftness. 
They failed to see more than the 
exposed card, so that to the very last 
Forty Mile was in a state of pleasant 
obfuscation, and it was not until she 
cast her final trump that it came to 
reckon up the score. 

Early in the week the camp turned 
out to start Jack Harrington and Louis 
Savoy on their way. They had taken 
a shrewd margin of time, for it was 
their wish to arrive at Olaf Nelson’s 
claim some days previous to the 
expiration of its immunity, that they 
might rest themselves, and their dogs 
be fresh for the first relay. On the 
way up they found the men of Dawson 
already stationing spare dog teams 
along the trail, and it was manifest 
that little expense had been spared in 
view of the millions at stake. 

A couple of days after the departure 
of their champions, Forty Mile began 
sending up their relays,—first to the 
seventy-five station, then to the fifty, 
and last to the twenty-five. The 
teams for the last stretch were mag- 
nificent, and so equally matched that 
the camp discussed their relative 
merits for a full hour at fifty below, 
before they were permitted to pull out. 
At the last moment Joy Molineau 
dashed in among them on her sled. 
She drew Lon McFane, who had 
charge of Harrington’s team, to one 
side, and hardly had the first words 
left her lips when it was noticed that 
his lower jaw dropped with a celerity 
and emphasis suggestive of great 
things. He unhitched Wolf Fang 
from her sled, put him at the head of 
Harrington’s team, and mushed the 
string of animals into the Yukon trial. 

‘* Poor Louis Savoy !’’ men said ; 
but Joy Molineau flashed her black 
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eyes defiantly and drove back to her 
father’s cabin. 

Midnight drew near on Olaf Nel- 
son’sclaim. <A few hundred fur-clad 
men had preferred sixty below and 
the jumping, to the inducements of 
warm cabins and comfortable bunks. 
Several score of them had their notices 
prepared for posting and their dogs at 
hand. A bunch of Captain Con- 
stantine’s mounted police had been 
ordered on duty that fair play might 
rule. The command had gone forth 
that no man should place a stake till 
the last second of the day had ticked 
itself into the past. In the northland 
such conimands are equal to Jehovah’s 
in the matter of potency; the dum- 
dum as rapid and effective as the 
thunderbolt. It was clear and cold. 
The aurora borealis painted palpitating 
color revels on the sky. Rosy waves 
of cold brilliancy swept across the 
zenith, while great coruscating bars of 
greenish white blotted out the stars, 
or a Titan’s hand reared mighty arches 
above the Pole. And at this mighty 
display the wolf-dogs howled as had 
their ancestors of old time. 

A bearskin-coated policeman step- 
ped prominently to the fore, watch in 
hand. Men hurriedamong the dogs, 
rousing them to their feet, untangling 
their traces, straightening them out. 
The entries came to the mark, firmly 
gripping stakes and notices. They 
had gone over the boundaries of the 
claim so often that they could now 
have done it blindfolded. The police- 
man raised his hand. Casting off 
their superfluous furs and blankets, 
and with a final cinching of belts, they 
came to attention. 

‘* Time! ”’ 

Sixty pairs of hands unmitted ; as 
many pairs of moccasins gripped hard 
upon the snow. 

“Get” 

They shot across the wide expanse, 
round the four sides, sticking notices 
at every corner, and down the middle 
where the two centre stakes were to 
be planted. Then they sprang for the 
sleds on the frozen bed of the creek. 
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An anarchy of sound and motion 
broke out. Sled collided with sled, 
and dog-team fastened upon dog-team 
with bristling manes and screaming 
fangs. The narrow creek was glutted 
with the struggling mass. Lashes 
and butts of dog-whips were distrib- 
uted impartially among men and 
brutes. And to make it of greater 
moment, each participant had a bunch 
of comrades intent on breaking him 
out of jam. But one by one, and by 
sheer strength, the sleds crept out and 
shot from sight in the darkness of the 
overhanging banks. 

Jack Harrington had anticipated 
this crush and waited by his sled until 
it untangled. Louis Savoy, aware of 
his rival’s greater wisdom in the 
matter of dog-driving, had followed 
his lead and also waited. The rout 
had passed beyond ear-shot when they 
took the trail, and it was not till they 
had travelled the ten miles or so down 
to Bonanza that they came upon it, 
speeding along in single file, but well 
bunched. There was little noise, and 
less chance of one passing another at 
that stage. Thesleds, from runner to 
runner, measured sixteen inches, the 
trail eighteen ; but the trail, packed 
down fully a foot by the traffic, was 
like a gutter. Oneither side spread 
the blanket of soft snow crystals. If 
a man turned into this in an endeavor 
to pass, his dogs would wallow per- 
force to their bellies and slow down 
to a snail’s pace. So the men lay 
close to their leaping sleds and waited. 
No alteration in position occurred 
down the fifteen miles of Bonanza 
and Klondike to Dawson, where the 
Yukon was encountered. Here the 
first relays waited. But here, intent 
to kill their first teams, if necessary, 
Harrington and Savoy had had their 
fresh teams placed a couple of miles 
beyond those of the others. In the 
confusion of changing sleds they 
passed full half the bunch. Perhaps 
thirty men were still leading them 
when they shot on to the broad breast 
of the Yukon. Here was the tug. 
When the river froze in the fall, a mile 
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of open water had been left between 
two mighty jams. This had but 
recently crusted, the current being 
swift, and now it was as level, hard, 
and slippery as a dance floor. The 
instant they struck this glare ice 
Harrington came to his knees, holding 
precariously on with one hand, his 
whip singing fiercely among his dogs 
and fearsome abjurations hurtling 
about their ears. The teams spread 
out on the smooth surface, each strain- 
ing to the uttermost. But few men 
in the North couid lift their dogs as 
did Jack Harrington. At once he 
began to pull ahead, and Louis Savoy, 
taking the pace, hung on desperately, 
his leaders running even with the tail 
of his rival’s sled. 

Midway on the glassy stretch their 
relays shot out from the bank. But 
Harrington did not slacken. Watch- 
ing his chance when the new sled 
swung in close, he leaped across, 
shouting as he did so and jumping up 
the pace of his fresh dogs. The other 
driver fell off somehow. Savoy did 
likewise with his relay, and the aban- 
doned teams, swerving to right and 
left, collided with the others and piled 
the ice with confusion. Harrington 
cut out the pace; Savoy hung on. 
As they neared the end of the glare 
ice, they swept abreast of the leading 
sled. When they shot into the narrow 
trail between the soft snowbanks, they 
led the race ; and Dawson, watching 
by the light of the aurora, swore that 
it was neatly done. 

When the frost grows lusty at sixty 
below, men cannot long remain with- 
out fire or excessive exercise, and live. 
So Harrington and Savoy now fell to 
the ancient custom of ‘‘ ride and run.”’ 
Leaping from their sleds, tow-thongs 
in hand, they ran behind till the 
blood resumed its wonted channels 
and expelled the frost, then back to 
the sleds till the heat again ebbed 
away. Thus, riding and running, 
they covered the second and third 
relays. Several times, on smooth ice, 
Savoy spurted his dogs, and as often 
failed to gain past. Strung along for 
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five miles in the rear, the remainder of 
the race strove to overtake them, but 
vainly, for to Louis Savoy alone was 
the glory given of keeping Jack Har- 
rington’s killing pace. 

As they swung into the seventy-five- 
mile station, Lon McFane dashed 
alongside ; Wolf Fang in the lead 
caught Harrington’s eye, and he knew 
that the race was his. No team in 
the North could pass him on those 
last twenty-five miles. And when 
Savoy saw Wolf Fang heading his 
rival’s team, he knew that he was out 
of the running, and he cursed softly to 
himself, in the way woman is most 
frequently cursed. But he still clung 
to the other’s smoking trail, gambling 
on chance to the last. And as they 
churned along, the day breaking in 
the southeast, they marvelled in joy 
and sorrow at that which Joy Molineau 
had done. 

Forty Mile had early crawled out 
of its sleeping furs and congregated 
near the edge of thetrail. From this 
point it could view the up-Yukon 
course to its first bend several miles 
away. Here it could also see across 
the river to the finish at Fort Cudahy, 
where the Gold Recorder nervously 
awaited. Joy Molineau had taken her 
position several rods back from the 
trail, and under the circumstances, 
the rest of Forty Mile forbore inter- 
posing itself. So the space was clear 
between her and the slender line of the 
course. Fires had been built, and 
around these men wagered dust and 
dogs, the long odds on Wolf Fang. 

‘‘Here they come!’’ shrilled an 
[ndian boy from the top of a nine. 

Up the Yukon a black speck ap- 
peared against the snow, closely fol- 
lowed by a second. As these grew 
larger, more black specks manifested 
themselves, but at a goodly distance 
to the rear. Gradually they resolved 
themselves into dogs and sleds, and 
men lying flat upon them. 

‘‘Wolf Fang leads,’ a lieutenan+ 
of police whispered to Joy. She 
smiled her interest back. 
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‘Ten to one on Harrington! ’’ 
cried a Birch Creek King, dragging 
out his sack. 

‘*The Queen, her pay you not 
mooch ?’’ queried Joy. 

The lieutenant shook his head. 

‘“You have some dust, ah, how 
mooch ?’’ she continued. 

He exposed his sack. She gauged 
it with a rapid eye. 

‘* Mebbe—say—two hundred, eh? 
Good. Now I give—what you call— 
the tip. Covaire the bet.’’ Joy 
smiled inscrutably. The lieutenant 
pondered. He glanced up the trail. 
The two men had risen to their knees 
and were lashing their dogs furiously, 
Harrington in the lead. 

“Ten to one on Harrington !’’ 
bawled the Birch Creek King, flour- 
ishing his sack in the lieutenant’s 
face. 

‘* Covaire the bet,’’ Joy prompted. 

He obeyed, shrugging his shoulders 
in token that he yielded, not to the 
dictate of his reason, but to her charm. 
Joy nodded to reassure him. 

All noise ceased. Men paused in 
the placing of bets. 

Yawing and reeling and plunging, 
like luggers before the wind, the sleds 
swept wildly upon them. Though he 


still kept his leader up to the tail of 
Harrington's sled, Louis Savoy's 
face was without hope. MHarrington’s 
mouth was set. He looked neither to 
the right nor to the left. His dogs 
were leaping in perfect rhythm, firm- 
footed, close to the trail, and Wolf 
Fang, head low and unseeing, whining 
softly, was leading his comrades 
magnificently. 

Forty Mile stood breathless. Not 
a sound, save the roar of the runners 
and the voice of the whips. 

Then theclear voiceof Joy Molineau 
rose onthe air. ‘‘Ai! Ya! Wolf 
Fang! Wolf Fang!’’ 

Wolf Fang heard. He left the trail 
sharply, heading directly for his mis- 
tress. The team dashed after him, 
and the sled poised an instant on a 
single runner, then shot Harrington 
into the snow. Savoy was by like a 
flash. Harrington pulled to his feet 
and watched him skimming across the 
river to the Gold Recorder’s. He 
could not help hearing what was 
said. 

‘*Ah, him do vaire well,’’ Joy 
Molineau was explaining to the lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘ Him—what you call—set 
the pace. Yes, him set the pace vaire 
well.”’ 


SX 
THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN 


ave you a corner of your 

heart reserved for the boys ? 

Are you interested in their 

pranks, their marked indi- 
vidualities, their inexhaust- 

ible originality of action? 

If you have, and are and can 
appreciate true humor, then 

every page of ‘‘The Diary of a 
Freshman ’’ is full of entertainment 
for you. Itis, as the title suggests, 
an account of a Freshman’s experi- 
ences at Harvard, elaborated by a 
college-man’s wholesomeness, crea- 


tive intellectuality and easiness of 
expression. 

‘* Granny Wood,’’ an opaque young 
Westerner, enters Harvard, with so 
intensely interesting a sequel, that— 
well, we wish there were more Granny 
Woods and—more Charles Macomb 
Flandraus. I began to smile when 
‘‘Mamma’’ and ‘‘Granny’’ started 
out on a room-hunting expedition, 
and didn’t cease smiling until ‘‘ the 
sky changed from summer night to 
summer morning’’—not at insipid 
nonsense, but at solid funniness. 
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‘‘ The first few days,’’ Granny tells 
us, ‘‘ there was nothing to do except 
to walk up and down and pretend that 
he was going somewhere. 

‘¢T turned away and stared at a shop 
window,’’ he says. ‘‘I must have 
stood there several minutes before I 
realized that it was a bakery and that 
there was absolutely nothing to look 
at behind the glass but three loaves of 
bread and a dish of imitation ice cream 
that hadn’t been dusted for weeks (it 
has just occurred to me that I must 
have been homesick that day and the 
next. Isn’t it queer I didn’t know 
what was the matter with me?) I 
bet I can describe every article in 
every shop window in the square.’’ 

Then, further along— 

‘‘One day when the dreamy old 
gentleman who conducts the history 
course was trying to prove that Charle- 
magne either was or wasn’t surprised 
(I’ve forgotten which) when the Pope 
suddenly produced a crown and stuck 
it on his head, a ripple of laughter 
swept gently across the room, very 
much as a light breeze ruffles the sur- 
face of a wheatfield. No one laughed 
out loud; but when between three 
and four hundred men all smile at 
once, it makes a curious little disturb- 
ance I can’t quite describe. The old 
gentleman looked up from his notes, 
took off his spectacles, chose one of 
the other pairs lying on the desk in 
front of him (he has three or four 
kinds that he uses for different dis- 
tances) and inspected the room. But 
by the time he had got himself prop- 
erly focused there was nothing to see ; 
the fellow who had made everyone 
giggle by climbing out of the window 
and down the fire-escape was probably 
a block away. 

Now, although it had never oc- 
curred to anyone to crawl down the 
fire-escape until that day, everyone 
in our part of the room had become 
infatuated with the idea, and three 
times a week—shortly after half-past 
two—there is a continuous stream of 
men backing out of the window and 
down the iron ladder into the yard. 
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In fact, the struggle to escape became 
so universal and there were so many 
scraps at the window and in mid-air 
on the way down over who should go 
first, that Berrisford evolved the idea 
of distributing numbers, the way they 
do in barber shops on Saturday after- 
noon, when everybody in the world 
becomes inspired with the desire to be 
shaved at the same time. It works 
beautifully.’’ 

‘‘ Berrisford didn’t care much for 
the Puvis de Chavannes pictures in 
the library—that is, after he found 
out that they were as finished as they 
were ever going to be. At first he 
was inclined to think them rather 
promising, and said that by the time 
they got the second and third coats of 
paint on they would no doubt do very 
nicely.’’ 

Granny visits at the home of one of 
his college friends and in connection 
with it, has many comical incidents 
to recite. Concerning the family he 
says: ‘‘ My impression of them is that 
they are between nineteen and twenty 
feet high and when they (the parents), 
and Duggie and his elder sister and 
two younger brothers were assembled, 
they looked the way family groups of 
crowned heads ought to look and 
don’t.’’ 

In writing to ‘‘ Mamma’”’ about his 
visit he ends his letter by saying: ‘‘ I 
had a delightful time—but it would 
take me years to get used to their but- 
ter.’’ To which Mamma replied: ‘‘I’m 
glad you enjoyed yourself, dear ; they 
must live charmingly. But I simply 
can't see why they shouldn’t have 
good butter. It’s so easy to get it 
now almost anywhere.’’ 

After a drive one afternoon, Miss 
Sherwin asks: ‘‘Aren’t you fearfully 
keen for your tea?’’ ‘‘I really don’t 
care for tea,’’ says Granny, ‘‘in fact, 
I rather dislike it, so I merely replied 
—which was perfectly true: I don’t 
like tea, but I like those thin, round 
cakes that are brown at the edges and 
yellow in the middle. This made her 
laugh and I was glad I hadn’t said the 
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other thing, because she’s very pretty 
when she laughs.’’ 

As I finished the closing chapter 
and the last word was but a memory, 
I was overcome with an insuppressible 
desire to grasp Mr. Flandrau by the 
hand and to say: ‘‘ You have made 
men laugh; a hearty laugh causes 
every thread of this great, prosaic, 
old earth to vibrate with sweetest 
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music. Music is all of heaven we 
have here below.’’ Sterne says: ‘‘I 
am persuaded that every time a man 
smiles—but much more so when he 
laughs—it adds something to this. 
fragment of life.’’ You have, there- 
fore, given me a taste of heaven ; you 
have prolonged my life, and I thank 
you.—£. D. Y. 


i 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, WOMAN, 
AND HIS MAJESTY CUPID 


his volume is the cleverest 
yet written by that versa- 
tile author, Max O’Rell. 
nye Unlike many others who 
st have written on the same 
qi\ subject he may be put down 
jy asthe one man who seems 
to understand woman. He 
has studied the fair sex in many 
nations and has here set forth her 
character from his personal obser- 
vation of it. Max O’Rell treats his 
subject literally as maid, wife, widow 
and spinster. He shows her virtues 
and her faults in a perfectly just 
manner. His book is written in a 
brilliant and sparkling epigrammatic 
style, full of sentences that linger in 
the reader’s mind. He also writes of 
men and there, too, he understands his 
ground. 

The last chapter entitled ‘‘ Cupi- 
diana’’ is a general resume of the 
author’s opinions and is written in the 
form of brief sentences and paragraphs 
that illustrate his power of expressing 
great thoughts in a few words. Taken 
by themselves, they would form a book 
to be read and remembered. 

Max O’Rell deals principally with 
the women of France, England and 


America, and to each heis very just, 
but especially so to the last named. 
For this reason, if for no other, ‘‘ Her 
Royal Highness, Woman,’’ should be 


MAX O’RELL 


of special value to the American read- 
ing public, as it is a rare thing to 
find a foreigner who writes without 
skepticism or bias of the American 
woman. 
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CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN 


harles Felton Pidgin, the au- 
thor of the New England 
novel, ‘‘ Quincy Adams Saw- 
yer’’—is the Chief Clerk of 
the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor. He 
writes : 
‘‘It has been my fate 
during my business life to have to deal 
with figures covering a period of thir- 


ty-seven years. I should have adopted 
the profession of journalism, but for 
the fact that a lameness contracted in 
infancy prevented me from doing the 
active work required from a reporter, 
and to worthily fill an editor’s chair, 
which was my ambition, I felt a man 
should start at the lowest round of the 
ladder and work his way up. 
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I have always been a great reader ; 
and have read fiction, history, biogra- 
phy, travels, scientific works, medical 
works, and have been particularly in- 
terested in publications devoted to 
music and the drama. 

My office work required the con- 
stant use of my eyes. Every year at 
least a thousand pages, and during 
census years (covering one-half of the 
time) the annual output has been fully 
two thousand pages. These I exam- 
ined in revise, second revise, plate 
proof and print. It is probably not 
to be wondered at that after so many 
years’ close application to reading, 
both for work and recreation, that my 
eyes should rebel and insist upon a 
period of rest. 

This has been the case for the past 
three years, and, during that time I 
have read and written very little. The 
time that I used to devote to reading 
was necessarily devoted to conversa- 
tion, or to my own thoughts. In the 
course of this thinking, the characters 
in ‘‘Quincy Adams Sawyer’’ began 
to take shape, and it was but a natural 
evolution to put them into the form of 
a book. 

In writing the book I had to pro- 
ceed in a much different way-than is 
usually followed by authors. I could 
not write my own manuscript ; I could 
not even make my own notes so that 
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Ihe creator of a character 
like Chimmie Fadden must 
bring to his task insight 
and humor. If Chimmie 
Fadden had merely been a 
type, without that touch of 
drollery and original flavor 
which was Mr. Townsend’s 
peculiar imaginative contribution to 
the portrait, Chimmie would have been 
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they would be intelligible, so I was 
obliged to mentally write each chapter 
and virtually commit it to memory. 
Part of the book was dictated to an 
amanuensis, who wrote it out in long 
hand, while other portions of it were 
dictated to a stenographer who took it 
down in shorthand. 

When the time came for reading 
the proofs, then a new plan had to be 
adopted. I could not see the print, 
so, while the copyholder read to the 
proofreader, I listened intently, ask- 
ing questions and making suggestions 
as they occurred to me. It may be 
interesting to know that after the 
copy of the work was delivered to the 
printer only four lines were added to 
the manuscript. 

To the plan, necessarily followed, 
writing the chapter mentally and then 
memorizing it, I attribute what the 
reviewers have so kindly called the 
‘naturalness’ of .the book. Not 
being tied down to a desk with pen 
and ink I simply talked the story as 
if I were telling it to some listener, 
and it is to this freedom from physical 
labor of writing that I attribute the 
naturalness referred to. After my 
pleasant experience with this work I 
could never tie myself down to pen, 
ink and paper.’’ 

Mr. Pidgin’s new book, ‘‘ Blenner- 
hassett,’’ will be published shortly. 
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flat and absurd, and his popularity 
very doubtful. Whether in creating 
Chimmie Fadden, Mr. Townsend also 
contributed a character to literature 
which will be real and lasting, remains 
to be seen. We are inclined to think, 
that but for the grimness and irony— 
qualities which are never popular—in 
the stories that make up ‘‘ Near a 
Whole City Full,’’ this volume, from 
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an artistic point of view, would repre- 
sent Mr. Townsend at his best. ‘‘Days 
Like These ’’ is far and away the best 
work of fiction that Mr. Townsend 
has written and altogether on a more 
ambitious scale. 

After finishing ‘‘ Days Like These,’’ 
the first impression that one has is of 
a composite picture of the great teem- 
ing life of a city, in all the diversity 
of its forms of activity and resources. 
No other novelist of New York has 
dared to go beyond a certain phase or 
corner of its purlieus, and for this 
reason, while we have had excellent 
kodak views of certain localities, we 
have lacked the breadth of view, the 
sense of proportion, and the cosmo- 
politan range of the heterogeneous 
life of a great city, such as we get in 
the novels of Dickens. And like 
Dickens, it is to be noticed, also, that 
while Mr. Townsend has not neglected 
the network of plot, and has not been 
deterred from the sensational use of 
melodramatic episodes, yet it is by 
virtue of his varied and picturesque 
use of character, that he tells his story 
and makes for that kaleidoscopic effect 
which gives the impression of multi- 
plicity and multiform life. There is 
no stop nor stay in the rapidity of Mr. 
Townsend’s novel, and from the outset 
the interest is engaged and sustained 
throughout, to the very end, which 
has been held off in dramatic suspense, 
with a cunning that belongs to few of 
our present day novelists. The pro- 
cession of civilized and decivilized 
life, back and forth, between Cherry 
Hill and Murray Hill, from the Wal- 
dorf Astoria to Hell’s Kitchen, from 
a Fifth Avenue mansion, to Mrs. 
Cassidy’s humble abode in Hickory 
Street and Neil Mulgrave’s’ gin 
palace, at which Mrs. Cassidy was 
wont to fill her can—all is pictured 
with a vigor and incisiveness of direct 
force. It is not too much to say, 
indeed, that never before, whatever 
Mr. Townsend’s limitations may be, 
has New York life in its cosmopolitan 
aspect, and as a whole, been repro- 
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duced in fiction so successfully and so 
completely as in this book. The only 
novel of New York life which we can 
think of as having interested us equally 
is Mr. Ford’s ‘‘ The Honorable Peter 
Sterling.’’ But in the handling of the 
love story, in its range of vision, in 
characterization and intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject, ‘‘ Days Like 
These’’ is much superior to Mr. Ford’s 
novel. 

It must not be thought that the 
author has allowed himself to be 
burdened with the task of painting 
New York as it is and sinking the 
story in the purpose. Topographical 
and social conditions are subordinated, 
as becomes the artist, to a very human 
and entertaining story, which has just 
enough of the fairy tale element in it 
to make popular appeal to the univer- 
sal mind. Again, Mr. Townsend has 
shown wisdom in this by eschewing 
the intricacies of an elaborate plot and 
relying on a simple theme and sim- 
plicity of treatment to carry his tale 
to the intelligence and sensibilities of 
the plain man and woman. And it is 
just here that his sense of humor 
comes in. For while there is an 
amount of fun in his pages, his humor 
for the most part partakes of the gro- 
tesque situations in life which we most 
often meet with. Perhaps his hap- 
piest efforts at humor are seen in the 
treatment of the slums, although the 
character of Polly Foster, who lived 
up-town in an apartment of the mac- 
aroni box style (the felicitous phrase 
is Mr. Townsend’s) diffuses an air of 
comedy to the pages she adorns and 
carries good nature with her every- 
where. 

The book embraces all sorts and 
conditions of men and women in New 
York, and while many of these are 
peculiar to the New York setting, they 
will be easily recognized as universal 
types, indigenous to the great centers. 
of civilization, the product of the mart, 
the slum, the ward, and the exchange. 


—].M 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


By St. Julien Grimke 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM 
LOWNDES. 


It has been reserved for the grand- 
daughter (Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel) 
of this distinguished son of South 
Carolina, who with Calhoun and 
Cheves formed the triumvirate that 
guided the destinies of the country 
through the stormy days of the war of 
1812, at this late day to give to the 
world the first authentic account of 
the private life and public services of 
William Lowndes—the man of whom 
after his death Henry Clay remarked: 
‘*T think the wisest man I ever knew 
was William Lowndes. I should have 
preferred his judgment to that of any 
other man. If the nation were in 
great peril, and Mr. Lowndes recom- 
mended one policy, and Mr. Calhoun 
the opposite one, I think that a major- 
ity of the American people would have 
said ‘ Intrust the country to the guid- 
ance of William Lowndes.’ ’’ 

A number of reasons have conspired 
to delay the publication of Mr. Lown- 
des’ life until after his own and the 
succeeding generation had passed 
away. These are set forth in the pre- 
face to the book and while they justify 
the delay, it is an extraordinary thing 
that no person has attempted to over- 
come the obstacles that lay in the way 
of the publication of his life until 
three quarters of a century have gone 
by since he left the scenes of his 
earthly labors. With Mrs. Ravenel 
the work has been a labor of love, and 
despite the meagre materials at her 
command she has succeeded in giving 
us a picture of her grandfather that 


will preserve the memory of his spot- 
less public and private life and trans- 
mit the story of his short and brilliant 
career to posterity by whom it will 
be cherished as a precious example of 
the men who made the Republic what 
it is. 

No truer verdict can be passed upon 
William Lowndes than that with 
which Mrs. Ravenel’s volume con- 
cludes : 

‘‘TIt was said of him that he had 
‘no vision of ambition.’ None for 
himself, in truth, but all men knew 
that for his country his ambition was 
high and great as Washington’s had 
been. For her he coveted the praise, 
and name, and honor which meaner 
men seek for themselves ; and so men 
gave them to him freely, good measure 
running over. And fate was kindest 
to him of all; for when he died he 
knew that by the war, which he had 
helped to create, the Republic was 
strong and respected abroad ; and he 
thought, moreover, that within her 
borders peace and harmony had come 
to her, somewhat by his labors. And 
so, while happy in this thought, 
‘God’s finger touched him—and he 
slept.’ ’’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 1775-1780. 
General McCrady’s previous two 
volumes were devoted to the history of 
South Carolina under the Proprietary 
and Royal Governments, that is to say 
to the period extending from its first 
settlement to the breaking out of the 
Revolution. These two books per- 
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formed a unique and almost unex- 
ampled service in American historical 
literature, since it was reserved for 
them to give to the reading public the 
first comprehensive and exhaustive 
studies of the early history of South 
Carolina that had ever been printed. 
Their publication was a revelation to 
the general reader as well as to the 
student of colonial history of a mine 
of historical wealth that has lain 
practically untouched for two hundred 
years, and in them the author demon- 
strated that the extraordinary part 
South Carolina has played in the 
history of the country was not the 
result of accident but the logical out- 
growth of the forces that went to her 
making and welding into a State. 

In the third volume of the series, 
General McCrady has again rendered 
his native State and American his- 
torical literature a signal service. 
Both of them owe him a debt of 
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gratitude that it will not be easy to 
repay —the first, because he has 
written the history of the glorious 
part she played in the Revolution 
in letters of gold where every man 
may read it; the last, because he has 
enriched it with a work of extraordin- 
ary interest, scholarship, originality 
and power, that it cannot sufficiently 
thank him for. 

South Carolina has waited long and 
patiently for one of her native sons to 
rise and crown her brows with the 
laurels she is so justly entitled to wear, 
and in performing the work he has 
done for her, her distinguished author, 
whose name is now as well-known 
beyond her borders as it was always 
beloved and honored within them, 
may point with pride to the monument 
he has erected to her and his own 
memory and say with pardonable 
pride: ‘‘Monumentum exegi aere 
perennius.”’ 


SAPS? 
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By Marie Louise 


A REALISTIC ANALYSIS OF KISSES. 


You kist me— 
My soul was in Heaven or Hell, 
I knew not, I cared not, I only could tell 
How my heart’s-blood was throbbing 
and breaking my brain 
Into scattered hot fragments that seethed 
with the pain, 
And the joy of the pain that enveloped 
my soul 
And enwrapt it in fiery mad uncontrol. 
* * * * * * 


You kist me— 
My whole life seem’d bursting anew 
Into warm May-born blossoms that bloom’d 
but for you ; 
All the red sun of summer coursed bright 
thro’ my veins ; 
All her languorous breezes in lotos-like 
chains 


Kept my soul in subjection and tempted my 
heart 
Into soft love siestas of sensuous art. 


* * * * * * 


You kist me— 
The shackles fell off of my arms— 
Strong black rings of iron forg’d hot with 
alarms. 
Cold, wild tremors ran o’er me; I dared 
not confess 
The extent of this sudden repulsiveness. 


* * * * * * 


You kist me— 
Ah! God will I ever forget 
The last time that your lips and mine ever 
met. 
Forgive, Holy Father, this gravest 
offence, 
I could not conceal my—indifference ! 
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LOVE IN A MIST 


” 


‘*Love in a Mist’’ is a medium- 
sized book of rather ‘‘ medium ’’ 
poetry. ‘‘ Love Poetry ’”’ and ‘‘chi!d- 
poetry’ are the prevailing subjects. 
They are very short and very varied. 
Nothing vital attracts one to them, 
and nothing musical clings to the lines. 
Altogether the book is unsatisfactory 
and unimpressive. Like airy bubbles, 
that pass away before they become 
fully formed, so are these half-thought 
productions of literary insipidity. A 
very, very young man, or, a very, very 
undergrown school-girl may have 
written just these kinds of soft lovey 
foolishnesses. 

No man of any experience in life- 
emotions or literary passions would 
have conceived such very green early 
buds of immaturity. 

Mr. Wheeler’s picture, upon the 
first page, shows that he is older than 
his art, and we hope that his art may 
eventually grow up to him. 

Here are two lines in the first part 


of one of his productions : 


“If I could only sing a little song 
Bearing no message deep or marvelous.”’ 
etc., etc. 


He seems to feel his inefficiency and 
to be somewhat ambitious to improve. 
He does not, though, and the conse- 
quence is one gets quite weary over 
love songs meant to refresh. ‘‘ The 
Prayers the Little Children Say’’ is 
the most impressive bit in the whole 
book—it really has a ring of music 
and a hint of sense: 


‘* The prayers the little children say, 

They are not fine of speech, 

But they hold deeper mystery 
Than any time could teach. 

And they reach further up to heaven 
Than wiser prayers can reach ; 

The angels laugh to hear each day 

The prayers the little children say.’’ 


We may often wonder if the angels 
do not laugh to hear ‘‘ The Songs the 
Little Poets Sing!’’ It is to be feared 
they do. May that serve as a caution 
to all minor poets who too willingly 
chant their own funeral dirges—in a 


weak and diseased imitation of good 
verse. But we will always have with 
us ‘‘small poets” ; like ‘‘small lovers” 
they may aspire to the stars, but in 
the end content themselves with their 
equals. The poet will write out ad- 
vertisements thankfully, and the lover 
will marry ‘‘ Bridget’’ cheerfully. 
Every man comes to his own sphere 
sooner or later, even if he has wand- 
ered out of it one way or another, up 
or down. Mr. Wheeler has wandered 
erroneously into a book of verse, 
which had better have been kept at 
home and valued asa ‘‘ family keep- 
sake.’’ 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. 


‘* The Potterand the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson, is astrong book writ- 
ten in the simplest style; each word 
expressive and each sentence forceful. 
Miss Peterson has turned out a well- 
modeled statue true to the human and 
exquisitely portrayed by the artist’s 
divine touch. The book is sad, won- 
derfully sad. No tragic ornamenta- 
tion, but real downright every-day 
undressed pitifulness. Nothing is 
more simple and yet more truly heart- 
touching than the clear, pure stream 
of real human sorrow that winds its 
way through the whole book. 

‘‘The Potter and the Clay’’ is 
divided into four parts. First, the 
potter and the clay—where the extreme 
youth of the actors is entered upon. 
Then comes the shaping of the clay, 
viz.: ‘‘The clay takes shape,’’ which 
is youth in its formation. Then the 
break in the clay in which one of the 
heroes slips from his ideal level; then 
‘‘the potter’s touch’’ in which the 
same hero remounts. 

It is a story which to describe would 
ruin, notwithstanding the natural way 
in which Miss Peterson has told it— 
for ‘‘ originality ’’ is a little golden 
key which fits only into the owner’s 
lock. In this case we may add that 
the owner has certainly opened the 
door wide and showed us her treasure- 
house ungrudgingly. 
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As to the characters, we are tho- 
roughly hypnotized by them. They 
are not mere puppets, but living, suffer- 
ing bodies and minds. There isnot a 
page in the book which we may call 
“pure’’ writing—it is living, feeling, 
moving human nature all through. 
‘“The Potter and the Clay’’ should 
be and will be one of the books of 
the year—the very name harmonizes 
with the times and makes us dream 
over our great drunken philosopher— 


“For in the market place one dusk of day, 
I watched the potter thumping his wet 
clay 
And, with its all obliterating tongue it 
murmured 
‘Gently, brother, gently pray.’’ 


THE STORY OF EVA, 


As told by Will Payne, is an extremely 
up-to-date bit of modern realism. 
Rather a cheap subject is our first 
exclamation, but as we get deeper into 
the story we find that, after all, we 
have struck creatures seemingly ordi- 
nary, but nevertheless exceptionally 
extraordinary. So much emotion and 
such a wealth of nobility is hidden 
deep in the souls and bodies of these 
every-day acting, working, somewhat 
sordidly inclined laborers of life! 
Without the touch of ‘‘every day’”’ 
and its uninteresting practicality Mr. 
Payne could not have portrayed with 
such vividness the unusual and the 
romantic. It is a story strictly true 
to life, and, what is more surprising, 
wonderfully pleasing to even the dull- 
est attention. It is a book one picks 
up and does not dream through, but it 
thoroughly awakens him as he pro- 
gtesses. Though not a moral tale at 
all, it certainly can not be called im- 
moral. All the principles are good, if 
some of the practice is not severely 
conventional. The story may be 
placed among those whose doubtful 
morality serve to point out to us an 
undoubted morality. Eva _ herself 
may be likened to those unfortunate 
women whose principles are somewhat 
higher than the usual convention de- 
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mands. That is, she may slip—but 
it was an unpremeditated fall—she did 
not even see the danger, and if she 
did, the danger was a ‘‘religion,’’ 
and nota mere ‘“‘liason.’’ Of course, 
the ‘‘world’’ does not understand 
these ‘‘ innocent falls,’’ and attributes 
them to an ultra-sophistication ; but 
in a book they serve well to show 
that a Venus, although she go about 
somewhat unclothed, may neverthe- 
less be sublime. 

‘‘The Story of Eva’’ is a success 
both in psychological, emotional and 
moving respects. It is equally well 
developed in all the branches that 
good literature grows upon its wonder- 
ful tree. Nothing one-sided or un- 
stable greets one. The emotion does 
not take up more space than it should. 
The action does not infringe upon the 
style. And the reflective part does 
not harass the reader who may not 
be in sympathy with the author’s 
egotism. 

Altogether, the book is a well-bal- 
anced one, soundly interesting and 
humanly real. 


RACING RHYMES AND OTHER 
VERSES. 


Very artistically bound in ‘‘ tan-leg- 
ging color’’ with a sportsmanlike 
thorough-bred horse. Read upon the 
cover, this book at least possesses the 
first requirement of that attractiveness 
which catches the casual glance of a 
‘‘buyer’’ and makes him stop short 
to look through and compare the in- 
side with his first pleasant outside im- 
pression. 

It is somewhat disappointing, how- 
ever, for the jolly frontispiece (a 
young horsewoman clearing a fence) 
together with the ‘‘original’’ cover 
makes us imagine worlds of sunshine 
and whirls of gallops, and saucy hunt 
flirtations drunk down with large 
bumpers of outrageously strong wine. 

Instead there is a mere mechanical 
jog-trot of rather spiritless words, and 
no ideas to speak of; except some 
‘‘ordinaries’’ that poets generally 
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scorn and happily dare not to use 
frequently. In the beginning all is 
for the ‘‘ hunt.’’ There is a steady 
slow gallop of thoroughly dull and 
hoof-like impressions. All of the 
wild spirit of the chase is tamed toa 
cart-horse tameness. Not only is it 
unexciting, listless, and sleepy—but it 
is crude, gauche, one-legged—halting 
like a lame horse and stumbling fre- 
quently. 

The verse is bad, which is inex- 
cusable, for the sensitive ear is affected 
by jolty verse as a dulled ear damns a 
cannon shot. 

The author sounds like an out-door 
man who ought to follow the chase 
himself, and not inflict it upon others 
second-hand—for indeed it is a second- 
hand infliction, and takes patience and 
true boring capacity to wade through 
to the very end. 

The last part of the book is made 
up of rather sad little verses, too 
ordinarily written to make much de- 
pression. One or two pretty bits I 
have picked out—but they are so few 
that like foxes I have run them 
down with a sharp lead pencil and 
stabbed them to remember. The first 
appears in ‘‘ Wormwood and Night- 
shade ’’: 


‘* Some sprite, malignant and elfish 

Seems present, whisp’ring close 

All motives of life are selfish, 
All instincts of life are gross, 

And the song that the poet fashions 
And the love-bird’s musical strain 

Are jumbles of animal passions 
Refined by animal gain.”’ 
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A brutal conception, but well ex- 
plained and clearly put forth. 

In another—a poem to ‘‘ Dawn 
he says: 

‘* On skies still and starlit 

White lustres take hold 
And gray flashes scarlet 

And red flashes gold, 
And sun-glories cover 

The rose-shed above her 
Like lover and lover 

They flame and unfold.”’ 

What is there prettier than that 
beautiful rainbow of dawn; black to 
white—gray to red—and then the 
whole glory of day shining out in a 
newborn wonder and freshness, that 
may not be written on paper, and is 
but for the eyes to see, the soul to 
comprehend, the heart to adore, and 
only a prayer to God for the expressing 
of its perfectness. 

A rather courageous little verse 
adorns a piece called ‘‘ Thick Head 
Thoughts ”’ : 

‘* But a stout heart still maintaining 

Quells the ills we all must meet, 
And a spirit fear-disdaining 
Lays our troubles at our feet.’’ 

It is a comforting verse, and easily 
learned and retained by the ‘‘ thickest 
head.’”’ 

In the beginning of this book there 
is an ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ It is written 
to the deceased author and is com- 
posed by Henry Kendall. It is an 
unusually pretty piece of writing both 
in the matter of wording and ideas. 


=The ‘‘ Authors’ Calendar ’’ came 
too late for publication this month. 


SS 
A DREAM OF EMPIRE 


he ambition ef Aaron Burr 

trying to found an empire 

in the Southwest, forms the 

main event around which a 


peng 
Ni story is written by William 


» Henry Venable. 

\ The story opens with Burr 
and Arlington, a young Vir- 

ginian, stopping at the house of the 


Blennerhassetts, which he so well de- 
scribes that it makes one have a long- 
ing to visit that ‘‘ Garden of Eden;”’ 
and follows him (Burr), until he is 
finally acquitted of treason by the 
Federal Court at Richmond. 

The thought that seems to run 
through the story is Burr’s ambition, 
and toshow what a man will do for 
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one whom he loves. He loved his 
daughter, Theodosia, with a love that 
only a man such as he could love, and 
it was to make her queen that he used 
every device and trick known to an 
astute lawyer and politician to accom- 
plish his design. 

‘‘ Myself the emperor of the richest 
realm of the globe, my daughter the 
Crown Princess and prospective Queen 
Theodosia !’’ 

That was his dream, and may be 
likened unto a verse of Moore’s : 


One of those passing rainbow dreams, 
Half light, half shade, which fancy beams 
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Paint on the fleeting mists that roll, 
In trance or slumbers, round the soul. 


The story is enlivened by a Plutarch 
Byle, ‘‘ not the one who wrote Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, but one who was living 
one of them,’’ an eccentric character 
who is irrepressible, and always says 
bluntly what he thinks, no matter 
to whom he is talking, and it is 
he who saves the story from down- 
right tediousness. 

Altogether it is a disappointing 
book, and there seems to be something 
lacking which would be difficult to 
describe. —H. C. K. 


Sa 


JACK LONDON 


Mr. Jack London, author of ‘‘ The 
God of His Fathers,’’ was born in 
San Francisco twenty-four years ago, 


and lived on California ranches until he 
was ten years old. At seventeen he 
shipped before the mast, and engaged 
in seal-hunting off the Russian coast. 
A year later, having taken an interest 
in economics and sociology, he went 
tramping through the United States 
and Canada. After a year at this, he 
entered the State University of Cali- 
fornia. Without completing his course 
there he left for the Klondike, where, 
during an extended sojourn, he 
learned the life of the adventurous 
miners and natives of that far North- 
land. His stories are realistic and sym- 
pathetic and attest to the keen obser- 
vation which his own ‘‘strenuous’’ 
life has made a part of his very nature. 
Mr. London’s first magazine article 
was published in January, 1899, in 
the Overland Monthly, and is now the 
sixth story in ‘‘ The Son of the Wolf.’’ 
Since then he has done work for a 
large number of the best magazines 
and papers, besides lesser publica- 
tions, newspapers, and syndicates. 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


t is not difficult to understand 

why Winston Churchill’s 

‘*Crisis’’ should have taken 

the lead of the month, for 

the elements that hold the 

country’s attention are con- 

spicuous on its pages. It 

is like a cyclorama of the 

war-time in its vivid realism, and like- 

wise cycloramic in the deftness with 

which the realism has joined to con- 

trasting touches of romance. The 

delineation of Lincoln is fine enough 

to show that the art of portrait paint- 

ing has not waned—in literature at 

least. ‘‘The Puppet Crown,’’ by 

Harold McGrath, has a charm, not of 

probability, but of style, foretokening 

a career for the new author. In mis- 

cellany the book of the month, and 

destined to be the book of many 

months, is ‘‘ The Tribulations of a 

Princess,’’ whose troubles quickly stir 
the sympathies. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


FICTION. 
‘* The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 


‘*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 


‘“‘The Puppet Crown,’’ by Harold Mc- 
Grath. 


‘The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ by Elinor 
Glyn. 

‘*Jack Raymond,” by E. L. Voynich. 

‘*In Search of Mademoiselle,’’ by George 
Gibbs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 


‘*A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 


‘* The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide,’’ by Agusta 
Foote Arnold. 


‘*Bird Life,” by Frank M. Chapman. 
New illustrated edition. 


‘Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


‘* A Journey to Nature, by J. P. Mowbray. 
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At Wanamaker’s, New York : 
FICTION. 


‘‘ The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘“‘The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 

‘*Joscelyn Cheshire,’’ by Sara Beaumont 
Kennedy. 

‘‘ The Octopus,’’ by Frank Norris. 

‘‘Tarry Thou Till I Come,’’ by George 
Croly. 

‘‘ Arrows of the Almighty,’’ by Owen 
Johnson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** A Sailor’s Log,’’ by Robley D. Evans. 
_ “Up From Slavery,’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘The Riddle of the Universe,’’ by Prof. 
Haeckel. 

““A Journey to Nature,’’ by J. P. Mow- 
bray. 

‘‘The Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alex- 
ander Allen. 

‘* Klizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 

‘* The Crisis,’? by Winston Churchill. 

“The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle, 

‘*Tarry Thou Till I Come,’’ by George 
Croly. 

‘*The Making of Christopher Ferring- 
ham,’’ by Beulah Marie Dix. 

‘*Penelope’s Irish Experiences,’’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

‘*Sir Christopher,’’ by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘‘Bird Portraits,’’ by 
Thompson. 

‘* Everyday Birds,’’ by Bradford Torrey. 

‘*Up From Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

‘**A Sailor’s Log,” by Robley D. Evans. 

‘‘Five Years of My Life,’’ by Alfred 
Dreyfus. 

*‘The Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Alex- 
ander Allen. 


Ernest Seton- 
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At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


‘The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Em- 


‘©A Sailor's Log,’”’ by Robley D. Evans. 
‘The Octopus,”’ by Frank Norris. 


“ Graustark,’’ by George Barr McCutch- 
eon. 


“The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 


‘In Search of Mademoiselle,’’ by George 
Gibbs. 


‘The Crisis,’’ by Winston Churchill. 
“Jack Raymond,”’ by E. L. Voynich. 


“The Puppet Crown,’’ by Harold Mc- 
Grath. 


“The Potter and the Clay,’’ by Maud 
Howard Peterson. 


‘*The Tower of Wye,” by William Henry 
Babcock. 
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At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


‘* Truth Dexter,’’ by Sidney McCall. 
‘*The Crisis,’”’ by Winston Churchill. 


‘*The Helmet of Navarre,’’ by Bertha 
Runkle. 


“‘Sir Christopher,’’ by Maud Wilder Good- 
win. 


‘* The Octopus,”’ by Frank Norris. 


‘*A Daughter of New France,’’ by Mary 
C. Crowley. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* Practical Golf,’’ by Walter J. Travis. 

‘* The Tribulations of a Princess,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 

‘*A Sailor’s Log,’”? by Robley D. Evans. 

‘‘The Niagara Book,’’ by W. D. Howells 
and others. 

‘* The Love-Letters of Balzac,’’ by D. F. 
Hannigan. 

‘*Things Seen,’’ by G. W. Steevens. 


XU 
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he opening article in Harfer’s 

is a paper concerning ‘‘ New- 

port in Summer,’’ written 

by Eliot Gregory. Mr. 

Gregory has pictured New- 

port in its three stages, the 

old village, the resort 

whither a few modest cot- 

tagers are wont to spend the hot 

weather, and the great resort of wealth 

and fashion of to-day. There are in- 

teresting articles by Charles M. Rob- 

inson, and Prof. John Fryer, while the 

fiction is represented by Ellen Duval, 

W. A. Fraser, and Jenny Bullard 
Waterbury. 


Among the interesting articles in 
Scribner’s are ‘‘ Sicily,’’ an illustrated 
paper by Prof. R. B. Richardson: 
“Uncle David,’’ a character sketch 
of a New England village type affec- 
tionately portrayed, by Dr. Leroy M. 
Yale, ‘‘ Krag the Kootenay Ram,’’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, and the third 
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installment of ‘‘ The Diary of a Goose 
Girl,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


The July Century isa summer fic- 
tion number, with stories, by Mary 
E. Wilkins, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Irving Bacheller, Seumas McManus, 
Josephine Dodge Daskam, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, Stewart White 
and Elliott Flower, the creator of 
Policeman Flynn. Miss Wilkins 
tells a New England tale of a crystal 
lamp pendant and its bearing on 
the affairs of her heroine. Mr. 
McManus’s story is of course, Celtic 
throughout; Miss Daskam’s ‘‘ A Hope 
Deferred,’’ is that of a New England 
spinster in love witha French bachelor; 
Miss Sedgwick’s ‘‘A Lion Among 
Ladies’’ is a popular author domi- 
ciled in Westminster , and Mr. White’s 
‘* Girl Who Got Rattled’’ is the story 
of a wild Western experience, told 
with the reserve that so tragic a tal 
demands. 
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Among the interesting illustrated 
articles in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly are ‘‘ The Great Log Jam,”’ 
by Stewart Edward White; ‘‘ The 
Abbey of Gethsemane,”’ by E. Carl 
Litsey, and ‘‘ The Structural Work- 
ers,’’ by Cromwell Childe. Eden Phil- 
potts contributes a novelette, ‘‘ Cross 
Ways,’’ illustrated by,Margaret Fernil; 
Samuel Merwin’s fascinating story is 
continued, and poems and short sto- 
ries complete the number. 


Anna O’ Hagan opens JZunsey’s with 
an interesting article on ‘‘ Ruskin in 
His Home,’’ describing the great 
critic’s simple life at Brantwood. 
Charles Michelson writes of ‘‘ Stage 
Robbers of the West;’’ Arthur F. 
Aldridge tells of the enormous sums 
spent yearly in yachting; Stanley J. 
Weyman’s story is continued and the 
storiettes are by well-known writers. 


Among the illustrated short stories 
in Aznslee’s are ‘‘ Miss Chester’s Adven- 
ture,’’ by Frederick M. Smith ; ‘‘ The 
Red Drum,’’ by Joe Lincoln; ‘‘ The 
Sacred Arbutus,’’ by Peter McArthur; 
and ‘‘ The Speed Recorder,’’ by Frank 
R. Robinson. Harvey Sutherland 
writes of ‘‘ A Workaday Balloonist,’’ 
and Anna Northend Benjamin de- 
scribes ‘‘ Women in the Far East.”’ 


With a single exception the July 
‘‘New’’ Lippincott is given over to 
stories for summer. ‘‘ A Woman for 
Nothing,’’ the novel complete, is by 
Louise Betts Edwards, a Philadelphia 
writer of many short stories. Martha 
Wolfenstein’s humorous sketch, 
called ‘‘A Judgment of Solomon,’’ 
will make a laugh. Another lively 
love-story, appropriate to the out- 
door season, is ‘‘Cheever’s Magic 
Mashie,’’ by Edwin L. Sabin. ‘‘ Her 
Day of Freedom,’ by Ina Brevoort 
Roberts is a one day’s romance 
beginning in Central Park between 
a reporter on a New York newspaper 
and one of the richest girls in the 
city—a bride-elect—who, with a dol- 
lar in her pocket, chooses to spend 
her last free day at Coney Island. 
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Of poetry there is the usual 
quantity; ‘‘After the Song” by 
Robert Underwood Johnson; ‘‘ Toa 
Butterfly in the City,’’ by Harvey 
Maitland Watts; ‘‘Larkspur,’’ by 
Clinton Scollard; ‘‘ The Promised 
Land,’’ by Ethel M. Kelley; “ Re- 
turning Guests,’’ by Charles Hanson 
Towne; and ‘‘ A Crimson Kiss,’’ by 
Alice E. Allen. 


The first articlein the /unzor Munsey, 
by Herbert L. Aldrich, describes 
‘* Whaling in the Arctic.’’ ‘‘ Feats of 
the Camera’’ tells of the advance of 
modern photography ; J. Joseph Good- 
win writes of ‘‘ Queer Trades in New 
York,’’ George B. Waldron has a 
paper on ‘‘ The Making of the Tele- 
scope,’’ and the well-written short 
stories are by popular writers. 

Among the illustrated papers in the 
Metropolitan are ‘‘A Strange Disap- 
pearing Race,’”’ by Andrew J. Stone; 
‘* How the North is being Invaded by 
the Opussum,”’ by Ernest Harold 
Bayner; and ‘‘ Christian Science and 
What It Means,’’ by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow. Short stories and poemsadd 
to the attractiveness of the number. 

A double-page design in the 
Woman’s Home Companion glistens 
with the sparkling of the gems that 
are worn by royal women abroad 
and the members of their courts. 
‘‘Home-Life in New York City,’’ by 
the Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York City, tells of the 
difficulties encountered in the attempt 
to preserve the home; Carmen Sylva 
has a short story with illustrations by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green ; and there is 
a striking Fourth-of-Julystory,‘‘When 
Independence Was the Stake.’’ 

The July Household has several 
bright short stories,and the first install- 
ment of a new serial by Elizabeth Rob- 
inson. Capt. T. H. Wilson gives an 
interesting illustrated sketch telling of 
‘* Uncle Sam’s Method of Housekeep- 
ing in Camp and in the Field ;’’ the 
boy’s page is devoted to amateur 
photography, and the various depart- 
ments are bright and up-to-date. 
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The complete novel in the Argosy 
is written by F. K. Scribner, and 
treats of the escapade of a French 
soldier in the service of Louis XIV. 
There are new installments of the 


‘several serials, and short stories by 


Walter A. Sinclair, Matthew White, 
Jr., James Raymond Perry and others. 


Among the illustrated papers in the 
Cosmopolitan are ‘‘ The Balcony Scene 
in Romantic Drama,’”’ by Frank C. 
Drake; ‘‘ The Art of Ellen Terry,’’ 
by Bram Stoke; ‘‘ The Prize Crew on 
‘L’Insurgente,’’’ by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady; and ‘‘The Great Texas Oil 
Fields,’’ by Edward Russel Treherne. 
Poems, short stories, and the continu- 
ation of Agnes and Egerton Castle’s 
serial complete the number. 

‘‘ Long-Distance Balloon Racing,’’ 
by Walter Wellman, is the opening 
article in WceClure’s. Ida M. Tarbell 
writes ‘‘ The Story of the Declaration 
of Independence ;’’ Clara Morris tells 
of her recollections of E. L. Daven- 
port; Rudyard Kipling’s interesting 
serial is continued, and there are sev- 
eral good short stories. 

‘“’'The Aerial Athlete,”’ in S7. Vich- 
olas, is the hero of the seventh of 
Cleveland Moffett’s illustrated articles 
describing careers of danger and dar- 
ing. ‘*The Young Folks of the Em- 
bassies,’’ by Abby G. Baker, gives 
glimpses of the domestic life of am- 
bassadorsand ministers from many out- 
of-the-way parts of the world ; ‘‘ Tons 
of Honey in a Gigantic Beehive ’’ is a 
title that fairly makes the mouths 
water, and ‘‘ The Mutiny,’’ while less 
appetizing, in one sense, is calculated 
to whet the appetite of lovers of adven- 
ture. The magazine teems with short 
stories, poems, conundrums and pic- 
tures, holding the balance true between 
matters meant to entertain and those 
which are intended to instruct. 

A number of interesting articles 
appear in Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Among them are Ernest Seton- 
Thompson's new story, ‘‘ The Mother 
Teal and the Overland Route; ”’ 
J. S. Metcalfe’s account of ‘‘ Goin’ 
Fishin’ with Joe Jefferson ;’’ Flor- 
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ence Morse Kingsley’s sketch of 
canary life, ‘‘In a Yellow Petticoat 
and a Green Gown ;’’ and the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ A Girl’s Life in France,’’ by 
the French author, Th. Bentzon 
[Madame Blanc]. A feature of special 
interest is ‘‘ The Country of Sheridan’s 
Ride,’’ a double-page of pictures 
showing the entire route as it is to- 
day, accompanied by an account of 
the ride and the battle with extracts 
from the poem, ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.’’ 
Other pictorial features include W. L. 
Taylor’s full-page drawing of ‘‘A 
Busy Boston Street at High Noon,’’ 
a page of artistic photographs by 
Frances and Mary Allen, and a series 
of interesting views showing how four 
of the places ‘‘ Where Our Country 
Began ”’ look to-day. 

Among the articles of interest in 
the New England Magazine are ‘‘ The 
Boston Elevated Railway,’’ by George 
A. Kimball; ‘‘ A New England Dem- 
ocrat of the Old School,’’ by Freder- 
ick A. Wood, and ‘‘ Manasseh Cutler 
and the Ordinance of 1787,’’ by 
Nathan A. Withington. Short stories 
and poems complete the number. 

‘‘ Chautauqua Lake from Hotel 
Athenzeum,’’ forms the frontispiece of 
the Chautauguan. Charles Edward 
Lloyd writes of ‘‘ The Pan-American 
Exposition as an Educational Force,”’ 
and other articles are: ‘‘ A School for 
Out-of-School People ;’’ ‘‘ The Songs 
of Midsummer,’’ and ‘‘ A Living Soul 
Visits Hell.”’ 

The current number of Zverybody’s 
Magazine is without exception the 
best issue yet published. Oscar King 
Davis has an article on ‘‘The Life 
of Our Soldiers in the Philippines,’’ 
illustrated from photographs; ‘‘The 
Truth About Christian Science,’’ by 
Thomson Joy Hudson, is an ex- 
planation on mental healing, and W. 
D. McCrackan’s article, ‘‘ Christian 
Science is the Truth,’’ is a reply 
to ‘‘The Truth About ‘ Christian 
Science.’ ’’ Booth Tarkington, author 
of ‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ 
contributes a short story, while other 
well-known writers are represented 
among the fiction. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its glorious dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall, 
Then shall thy metoer glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round thebellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 


Where breathes the foe that falls before 
us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er 
us, —/Joseph Rodman Drake. 


ODE. 
Sung in the Town Hall, Concord, July 4, 1857. 


O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. 


The cannon booms from town to town, 
Our pulses beat not less, 

The joy-bells chime their tidings down, 
Which children’s voices bless, 


For He that flung the broad blue fold 
O'er-mantling land and sea, 

One third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free 


The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal state,— 

To take the statue from the mind 
And make of duty fate. 


United Stutes! the ages plead,— 
Present and past in under-song,— 

Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


For sea and land don’t understand 
Nor skies without a frown 

See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other cloven down. 


Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll 
A ferry of the free. 


And henceforth there shall be no chain, 
Save underneath the sea 

The wires shall murmur through the main 
Sweet songs of liberty. 


The conscious stars accord above, 
The waters wild below, 

And under, through the cable wove, 
Her fiery errands go. 


For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Professor G. Sergi, filling the chair 
of Anthropology in Rome, six years 
ago advanced the theory that the 
Mediterranean basin was first peopled 
in the Neolithic period by an Eurafri- 
can race, which spread from the Atlas. 
It became in Egvpt the ancient Egyp- 
tians, in Asia Minor the Hittites, and 
the Pelasgians in Greece, the Iberians 
in Spain and the Ligurians in Italy. 
The Aryans, a more savage race, de- 
scended on this primitive blonde type, 
with its long head and relatively high 
civilization and gave it inflected lan- 
guage. This theory is presented in 
systematic shape in the ‘‘ Mediterra- 
nean Race,’’ by Sergi, which has just 
appeared, an enlargement of the book 
of 1895. His chief substantive proofs 
are the shapes of early skulls, the ce- 
phalic index, a common blonde type in 
the Atlas and in higher Italy at 
a like elevation, the early appearance 
of the race in Egypt and on the trail of 
Libyanmigration and the absence of 
any good theory to explain the transi- 
tion from the close of the neolithic to 
the dawn of Aryan civilzation. His 
theory is weak in dealing with the 
Hittites, certainly not Libyan, in trac- 
ing the Iberian and Ligurian links and 
in explaining the distribution and de- 
velopment of the sucessive centers of 
palzolithic and neolithic man. It is 
easy enough to prove the Aryan hy- 
pothesis unsatisfactory. It is just as 


easy to do this for Signor Sergi’s. His 
book is a good summary of the Eura- 
frican theory in which its author 
was anticipated by a decade by a Phil- 
adelphian, the lamented Dr. 
Brinton. 


D. G. 
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Mr. Maurice (Henry) Hewlett is 
just forty. He began publishing six 
years ago, ‘‘ Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany.’’ It has just appeared in a 
third edition. Made up of magazine 
articles, it was written about thirty, 
just when a man finds himself. The man 
Mr. Hewlett found had his affectations. 
He had read Pater. He was drunk 
with that old wine which has stood so 
long on the lees in Italy that it goes 
to the head and makes the heart flutter 
with a strange, swift pang. Those 
who have felt it long for the heart-stir 
that the blue sky and gray stone and 
stone-crop brings. They are in these 
pages. Florence, Siena, Perugia, 
Prato, Foligno, sisters all, seated in 
the hills, near or far from the sea. 
Botticelli is here and Perugino, Lippo 
and Maso set in some tale, the earlier 
Pagan and he of the renaissance. It 
is thus that the Northern man of thirty 
has vibrated for twenty years past, 
taught by Ruskin, Pater, Taine and 
Symons, woen Italy struck the note. 


* 
* * 


‘* Competition has ended in com- 
bination. Private monopoly threatens 
to overwhelm the State by economic 
and political oppression. We cannot 
go back to competition. The future 
hope of society will be attained by the 
gradual transfer of one branch of pro- 
duction after another under the con- 
trol of the municipality or the Govern- 
ment.’’ This creed of the ‘‘ Fabians,’’ 
or English socialists, closes ‘‘ Trusts 
and the State,’’ by Mr. Henry W. 
Macrosty. The book is the first of a 
series intended to expound the next 
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needed step in English social organ- 
ization, perhaps because at last it 
looks as if the English system kad 
broken down. The writing and 
handling of material is most work- 
manlike. In swift, condensed form, 
Mr. Macrosty reviews the advent 
of competition at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century and its effect in the 
increase of capital and the degradation 
of English labor. There followed 
factory legislation, trades unions, 
cooperation and combinations in vaster 
and vaster companies. The weak- 
ness of the book is in failing to dis- 
entangle the extent to which an anti- 
quated land and social system has 
prevented free competition in England. 
Mr. Macrosty despairs of law con- 
trolling the great combinations which 
is to surrender freedom, for if law can 
not control, it is of little moment 
whether the Government control the 
combinations or the combinations the 
Government. 
« 

Specialists and the few who have a 
special interest in current problems 
will find Professor Karl Groos’ ‘‘ The 
Play of Man,’’ none too long for all 
its three hundred and twelve closely 
written pages. Three years ago, 
the author published ‘‘ The Play of 
Animals,” translated like this by Miss 
Elizabeth I,. Baldwin. It added to 
the subject by pointing out that play 
furnished training for inherited ten- 
dencies which without its aid and 
exercise would not become instincts. 
The present volume collects, as the 
former did for animals the entire field 
of observation on the subject. Play, 
by the exercise of surplus energy in 
youth and the recreation of exhausted 
powers stimulates central impulses, 
gradually upbuilding the social char- 
acter by giving social contact. These 
three phases, physiological, biological 
and sociological,are the basis of play. 
But no one can read the vague mass of 
facts thus co-ordinated without feeling 
that the most Professor Groos has 
done is to group facts rather than to 
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explain them. Yet he has done the 
last better than any predecessor. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has learned 
his trade. There was an uncertain 
touch about ‘‘ Richard Carvell.’’ The 
end dragged and broke offshort. The 
‘* Crisis’? moves on every page. This 
story of St. Iouis, when the war came 
with its blend of Yankee and Southern 
good and bad of both, is the best 
war novel yet. The charged atmos- 
phere of those early days, hot and 
sultry with the lowering storm, hangs 
heavy over its chapters. Lincoln has 
never been better put on the scene. 
There are glimpses, like the flash of a 
shot in the dark, of Grant and Sher- 
man. The great myriad which has 
only heard of the war will find it here. 
The story boils. There is no past 
record of public approval by the many- 
reading mass, which the call for this 
book may not exceed. Story it is, pure 
and simple; but there are signs of 
insight gathering, of teaching possi- 
ble, of the sense of the fit force of 
act and thing which lets light on those 
who read. The next book, for this is 
plainly one of acycle, should have this. 

ae 

Professor Albert Elmer Hancock, 
in ‘‘ Henry Bourland, The Passing of 
the Cavalier,’’ has set out not so much 
to write a story as to justify a cause 
and paint a passed life. He has done 
this ; but the story loses. A Haverford 
College Professor, of Virginia origin, 
he has drawn here the best Virginia life 
with patient care. Gettysburg is vivid. 
After-war politics are accurate, and 
General Mahone has his share. The 
picture is clear, minute and studied, 
a little high in the high lights and low 
in the low ; but the thing is described 
rather than done. The earlier fash- 
ion, too, is used and a given action is 
longer in passing than is our new 
wont. But the book adds one to the 


novels read for its record. 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Helmet of Navarre’’ has 
reached the point where people aie no 
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jonger reading it because it is talked 
about, but talking about it because 
they have read it. There are novels 
of character and novels of action. 
Miss Bertha Runkle has done the lat- 
ter and there are ten of the other 
where there is one of this. For those 
who write in deeds are few and always 
win a listening world, as did the 
greatest of them, Dumas. So it hap- 
pens that this book alone of those 
who have taken the swelling tide of 
current fiction has had no local or 
national cause for attention. It is a 
heady tale in days of sword and thrust 
of deeds well told, which move with a 
rush and conie to an end when the end 
has come. 
x % 

Baptists began by laying stress on a 
rite, immersion, and have ended by 
laying stress ona principle, individual 
self-government. Their rite has made 
small progress. Their principle to- 
day dominates Protestantism. De- 
nominational histories are generally 
as dull as the sermons of the last 
generation. ‘‘A Century of Baptist 
Achievement ’’ is saved by uncom- 
monly good editing. It contains 
thirty short essays, all condensed, 
covering every phase of the Baptist 
movement. It has no index, a griev- 
ous fault. Even without this, it will 
be a most ‘useful book of reference, 
thanks to the sound plan and unspar- 
ing condensation of its editors, A. H. 
Newman and Dr. Philip Jones. 

* > 


* * 

Mr. William Archer has been for 
nearly twenty years the London 
Apostle of Henrik Ibsen. Brought 
up in a Norse town, though of Scotch 
birth, he had unusual equipment forthe 
work. He is now reissuing the trans- 
lations of the plays he earlier edited 
with corrections which seek to render 
the dialogue more conventional and a 
preface which reviews their stage his- 
tory and criticism. Ibsen has now 
been for ten years before the American 
and English public and for twenty 
under controversy. Stage effect he 


understands as no other man. On 
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certain natures, he produces a deep 
and lasting impression which no con- 
temporary dramatist remotely equals. 
Those of us who care for Ibsen find 
in him what no one else gives. On 
the general English-speaking public, 
whether of the gallery or of the par- 
quet, he makes no impression what- 
ever. The average audience is not 
only bored to death, but finds him 
ridiculous. France agrees. In Ger- 
many, his plays sweep the public and 
satisfy all from box to pit. 

* 

* 

Mr. James S. Easbey-Smith in 
‘* Alcaeus’’ has brought together a 
good text in fair form. This is much. 
His translation is less happy. In the 
mere fragments, it is bare. In such 
epigrams as there are, it is stiff and 
sometimes verbose. The note of 
Alcaeus is keen penetration. Trans- 
lation is therefore perilous. Either it 
will be affected or empty. Elevation 
it should have, and elevation in brief 
span is only to be had by infinite 
pains or a supreme verbal touch. 

* 
* & 

Colored illustrations are almost 
indispensable to the easy and effective 
study of the lepidoptera. ‘‘ Moths 
and Butterflies,’’ by Miss Mary C. 
Dickerson, lacks this, and lacking it, 
misses its best work. Miss Dickerson 
is a Chicago University graduate. She 
directs nature work in the Rhode 
Island Normal School. She under- 
stands the new methods. The photo- 
graph has somewhat misled her. In 
many cases its accuracy is fallacious. 
It does not tell as much as a good 
drawing. The life habits of common 
moths and butterflies are well de- 
scribed, with abundant illustration. 
Want of color limits recognition. 
With moths and butterflies nothing 
makes up for it. Given some knowl- 
edge to begin with, the book will 
furnish many teachers the book they 
need for grammar grades in order to be 
able to give simple facts to their classes. 

* 
* * 

‘Where and How to Dine in Paris,’’ 

by Mr. Rowland Strong, will be worth 
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more than most guide-books to many 
visitors, if it is as accurate as it seems 
to be. The visitor to Paris seriously 
wastes his opportunities if he does not 
arrange a chromatic scale of dinners 
on an ascending or descending scale 
of expense, covering each successive 
evening, never dining twice in the same 
place. Forthe stranger, without some 
such book, this requires energy, initia- 
tive and interrogation. The bills of fare 
do not sufficiently study contrast, the 
French market being narrow. Mr. 
Strong, I regret to see, commits him- 
self to the heresy of adding a force- 
meat to snails in the shell. As soon 
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add it to the oyster. A snail properly 
cooked needs but three things to the 
eating—shell, snail and a large pin— 
such as was once called a shawl-pin. 
The man who hesitates is lost to the 
privilege of eating a grape-leaf fed 
snail. 
*% 


‘The Cities of Northern Italy,” 
while useful, does not, as written by 
Mr. George C. Wiliiamson, maintain 
the standard set by Mr. Grant Allen 
in its models, guides to cities in North- 
ern Europe, which give precisely what 
the usual manual omits. 


SSA\___4 


harles M. Flandrau is of 
French and Irish descent. 

The Flandraus came to this 

country (they were Hugue- 

nots) in 1685, after the re- 

vocation of the Edict of 

Nantes. He was born in 

St. Paul, but has spent 

much of his life traveling in Europe. 

In 1895 Mr. Flandrau graduated 
from Harvard, and was qualified to 
write about college life, as he had seen 
both the literary side (he was an editor 
of the Advocate, the Monthly, and the 
Lampoon) and the social side as well, 
having been a member of the famous 
‘* Dickey,’’ the Hasty Pudding So- 
ciety, and also one of the smaller 
clubs. On graduation he was ap- 
pointed assistant in the Department 
of English, and taught Freshmen for 
a year in English composition, both 
in the college and at Radcliffe. 

‘* Harvard Episodes,’’ his first book, 
was an absolutely true picture of life 
at Harvard. It was sharply criticised 
by older graduates, and also by some 
of the undergraduates themselves, 
who, of course, are always unable to 
see themselves impersonally and in 
the proper perspective. College men 
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almost always demand romance in 
college fiction, and in ‘‘ Harvard Epi- 
sodes’’ there was little romance and 
much truth. 

‘‘The Diary of a Freshman’’ is 
much more amusing, as it gives a 
Freshman’s vivacious comments on 
his environment, rather than the re- 
flections of an older person, who sees 
college life and something else besides. 

Many ofthe incidents, most of them, 
in fact, of the book are taken outright 
from the author’s own letters and 
diary, written while he was at college. 

Mr. Flandrau worked for a time on 
the editorial force of the Youth's Com- 
panion, and also on The Northwestern 
Miller, the great flour mill paper of 
the country, published in Minneapolis. 

He is devoted to animals—so much 
so that he has never, more than a very 
few times, tried to kill anything, as 
he prefers seeing the creatures happy 
and unconscious of the presence of an 
enemy. 

Mr. Flandrau’s next book will have 
nothing to do with college life, but 
will deal with some of the inevitable 
moral problems in the life of a young 
American (male) between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty -five. 





TREASON AND PLOT. 


‘‘It is generally supposed,’’ writes 
Major Hume with reason, ‘‘ that with 
the defeat of the Armada the strenuous 
attempts to bring England again into 
the circle of the Roman Catholic 
Church and to a close alliance with 
The con- 


Spain came to an end.’’ 
tinuous efforts, English and foreign, 
to achieve this end in the last years of 
Elizabeth are the matter of his book, 
and for his purpose the Spanish MSS. 
transcribed by him at Salamanca, with 
a variety of other little-known docu- 


ments—Irish, Venetian, English— 
have been skillfully used. 

It was a troubled England that 
awaited the inevitable end of that 
great reign. Sublime and ridiculous 
by turns, heroic and pusillanimous, 
staving off the burden of years by 
flaunting the equipage of youth, Eliza- 
beth was the enigmatic point upon 
which the eyes of Europe speculated. 
Spain's prestige was not yet folded 
away ; but to those who knew best, 
the terror of her threatenings was dis- 
counted by the knowledge that she 
was already in full decadence. 

The faith of Philip in the cause of 
which for so many years he had been 
the champion has won the pity and 
admiration of so unsympathetic a 
watcher as Froude; in these pages 


the King shows no less faithful indeed 
to the Church, but with a fidelity in 
which divine and human motives are 
so blent as to leave the onlooker doubt- 
ful after all. The safeguarding—if 
one should not rather write the res- 
toration—of Spanish dominion, iden- 
tified with his personal and family 
aggrandisement, shows itself as no 
mere accident of his outlook ; and 
that, particularly in his intercourse 
with the King of Scots. In later life 
James found the Anglican Prelacy 
greatly to his liking ; it suited him 
very well to unite in his own august 
person the functionsof Popeand Curia. 
But in these early days, when he was 
still one of a crowd of possible claim- 
ants, he was ready to remember that 
his mother was a Catholic, and some- 
what of a martyr; and his intrigues 
with Tyrone in Ireland, and the left- 
handed overtures he made to the King 
of Spain what time his right hand was 
inditing conciliatory letters to Eliza- 
beth, are sufficiently contemptible 
stuff. Major Hume points out the 
irony of thesituation. Philip desired, 
indeed, the restoration of the Catholic 
religion, but not in the least to put on 
the throne a nominal convert to the 
exclusion of his own blood; those two 
interests were hardly to be distin- 
guished in the mind of the egoist. 
One other principal player; his 
character, his methods, the question 
how far he identified himself with the 
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remnant of genuine plots which may 
cautiously be accepted as authentic out 
of the fantastic confessions of wretches 
half crazy with fear or torment, are 
still—and at this moment more par- 
ticularly—matter of dispute. With 
a clear-cut purpose he set a mind 
which Major Hume ranks with Burgh- 
ley’s own to use as best he might 
the ill-tempered instruments he found 
to his hand. Within the limitations 
of the divine law they should serve 
him to the uttermost—if not, as many 
think, beyond. The ideal upon which 
he fixed his gaze was outworn; his 
success would have spelt disaster for 
the nation, and have turned back 
indefinitely the flowing tide of her 
imperial development. Yet to the 
modern man his is the most interesting 
of the strenuous figures upon that 
stage. In some sort the principle of 
religious liberty owes a measure of 
its security to the frustrate enterprise 
of the great English Jesuit. 519 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—London Academy. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


While the identity of Junius still 
appears likely to remain undetermined, 
the mystery of the masked prisoner of 
the Bastile has been penetrated, though 
the riddle of English history is the 
younger by nearly a century. The 
agnostic attitude of the French his- 
torians Martinand Michelet is in strong 
contrast with the confident advocacy 
of the Franciscan theory by the Eng- 
lish Macaulay. All the more remark- 
able, therefore, is it to observe how 
the patience and acuteness of Topin 
and M. Funck-Brentano have enabled 
them to attain to an unhoped-for de- 
monstration, while destructive criti- 
cism has riddled the claims, so nearly 
accepted as secure, of Sir Philip 
Francis. Mr. Tighe Hopkins was 
well qualified to present to English 
readers the history of the legend, and 
of the investigations which destroyed 
it and set in its place a minor chapter 
of history. His narrative is sufficiently 
picturesque, without a touch of the 
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melodramatic, and in his reasoning he 
never strains a point, as those do who 
have a theory to support without ade- 
quate evidence. He gives us first the 
history of the legend, and then builds 
up the true story, showing how the 
foundations were laid, and, having 
once only been seriously disturbed, 
were finally made secure. Portraits 
of many of the principal personages 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the story, with plans of the great fort- 
resses, will belp the curious to eluci- 
date thetext. 368pp. 12mo.—ZLon- 
don Atheneum. 


THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

The interest of these stories is 
partly of a geographical nature, and 
is derived from the regions where 
their scenes are laid, which may be 
roughly described as the extreme 
northern parts of the American conti- 
nent, regions of snow and ice, of short 
summers and long winters, but more 
largely from the lives and habits of 
their primitive aboriginal races, and 
their sharp contrast to the lives and 
habits of such specimens of the white 
race as fate has compelled, or fortune 
persuaded, to mingle with them and 
share their existence, and the effect of 
each upon the other—the contract and 
conflict of civilization and barbarism, 
of paganism and Christianity. 

The study of the different human 
elements which this conflict and con- 
tact necessitate is a curious but not on 
the whole a pleasant one, at any rate, 
if the impressions which these stories 
of which it is the substance may be 
trusted. They are well told, simply, 
in idiomatic English, with a sense of 
power, but their general effect, in 
such examples of their qualities as 
‘*The God of His Fathers,’’ ‘‘ Which 
Make Men Remember’ and 
‘*Siwasti,’’ is depressing, gloomy, 
sullen and humiliating, alike to the 
savage and the civilized race. Re- 
garded as stories merely, they are 
powerful, but painful. 299 pp. 12mo. 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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THE OLD 
NEW YORK FRONTIER. 


Mr. Halsey’s book, which is the 
result of many years’ research in a 
field that has been all too long neg- 
lected, is more than a local history, 
for it tells in detail the story of one 
phase of our war for independence, 
which is all too often dismissed shortly 
in the general histories of the United 
States. And, notwithstanding the 
array of historical personages, large 
and small, who figure in these pages, 
it is Joseph Brant, ‘‘ the Jephtha of his 
tribe,’’ whom John Fiske has called 
the most remarkable Indian known to 
history, who is the central figure of 
the book. 

Mr. Halsey has made himself the 
historian of the ‘‘Old New York 
Frontier,’’ with a thoroughness and 
patience of research that are Teutonic, 
though there is no Teutonic heaviness 
in his pages. He has made the most 


of his material, while scrupulously 
respecting facts; and it is worth noting 


how the life and color of his narrative 
grow as the number and variety of his 
sources increase. 
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In his introduction Mr. Halsey 
points out how slowly the settlement 
of the New World progressed from 
the date of its discovery to the birth 
of the republic. More than a century 
elapsed after Columbus's landing be- 
fore Hendrik Hudson sailed up the 
river which bears his name. An even 
longer period of time passed before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock ; 
two hundred and fifty years had come 
and gone since the sailing from Palos 
before the first permanent settlements 
were planted in the Susquehanna Val- 
ley. Mr. Halsey states that beyond 
certain dates, those of two hundred 
years ago, the historical explorer has 
at times little more to guide him than 
isolated facts, and his imagination in 
the dim twilight of Indian legend and 
scattered lore: ‘‘It is nct until the 
end of the seventeenth century that 
he is well assisted by illuminating 
records.’’ 

The author’s account of the savage 
border warfare that followed forms, as 
we have already said, the episode of 
widest historical interest in his book ; 
never before has it been so thoroughly 


THE GREAT CATHEDRAL, CITY OF MEXICO 


From ‘To the Pacific and Mexico."’ 
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treated. Joseph Brant is the central 
figure in the Indians’ campaigns, and 
the author’s sketch of him is most 
favorable. He was more humane than 
the white allies of the Indians, more 
than one instance of this being quoted 
here : 


‘* Brant has deserved no large part of that 
load of obloquy which on this frontier for 
many years rested upon his name. He was 
better than the Tories under whose guidance 
he served, and far better than most Indian 
chiefs of his time. There was much in the 
man that was kindly and humane. To the 
story of his life peculiar fascination must 
long be attached, a large part of which 
springs from the potent charm of an open 
personality. In Brant’s character were 
joined strength and humanity, genius for 
war and that unfamiliar quality in a Mohawk 
savage, bonhommie.’’ 


432 pp. Indexed. 
Mail and Express. 


8vo.—N. Y. 


THE BOLIVIAN ANDES. 


In this cursory record of climbing 
and exploration in the Cordillera Real, 
in the years 1893 and t1g00, Sir 
Martin Conway wants the reader to 
receive, not a series of pictures, but a 
continuous impression of the trip, 
feeling with the author’s moods, look- 
ing with the author’s eyes, realizing 
tke difficulties and appreciating the 
r:wards of what is very frequently 
and very properly described by this 
enthusiastic climber as work. So the 
account begins with the start from 
London and a description of the per- 
sonalities and claims to consideration 
of his two Swiss guides. 

The route lies through Jamaica, 
Hayti and other West Indian islands, 
to Colon, and finally to the high peaks 
of the Andes in Bolivia, with numer- 
ous stops long enough to receive 
impressions of the political and indus- 
trial situation of the countries passed 
through. Of Hayti, for instance, 
which he found in a deplorable con- 
dition of apathy and disorganization, 
the author says: ‘‘ The day that the 
United States, having brought order 
and prosperity to Cuba and Porto Rico, 
adds Hayti and Santo Domingo to its 
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growing empire, will be the most 
fortunate that has ever dawned in 
those unhappy regions since Columbus 
discovered the islands of Hispaniola.”’ 
At the isthmus he finds enough to 
warrant him in saying a good word for 
the Panama Canal at the expense of 
the Nicaraguan, though he takes the 
hopeful view that both canals might 
prove useful and remunerative. But 
the purpose of the book is to give 
some description of the mountains and 
high plateaus of Bolivia, the least 
known of all South American coun- 
tries to the remainder of the civilized 
world, and it is not long before the 
climbing begins. Some of it is up 
mountains so new to the explorer that 
names were given by the party to 
various peaks. Thus Illimana was 
ascended, as were Sorata, Ancohuma 
and Penas Hill, under difficulties that 
make lively reading. 

There is a chapter on the rubber 
industry of Bolivia, and much about 
the gold mines. The book is fully 


ARCH OF TRIUMPH AT JACMEL 
Copyright, 1901, by Harper and Brothers ’ 
From ‘‘ The Bolivian Ances 
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PANAMA CATHEDRAL 


Copyright, 1901, by Harper and Brothers 


illustrated, and the scientific results ot 
the exploration, flowing from the 


gathering of mineral and botanical 
specimens, are set forth in an appendix 
inthe back. 397pp. 8vo.—Philadel- 
thia Ledger. 


HENRY BOURLAND. 

This is ‘‘ an endeavor by one bred in 
the North to write sympathetically 
the annals of a Virginia family, and 
to show how, amid the corditions fol- 
lowing the war, it was impossible for 
the wealthy planters to recover their 
status upon the old basis.’’ 

It may be still a disputed point as 
to whether the real tragedy lay on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line 
during the war and immediately there- 
after, or only south of the James river 
during the days of the reconstruction. 
Up North the generation that bore 
the brunt of the war suffered and died 
for the principle that was involved ; 
and the tragedy of that is written in 
one of the noblest chapters of human 
history. The South likewise suffered 
and gave up life. But when the end 
was reached for us, the real tragedy 
only began with them. They had not 


From ‘‘ The Bolivian Andes ”’ 


even the blood-bought boon of victory 
to sustain them. Such families as 
were not utterly annihilated by the 
ravages of war and disease were 
stripped of all their earthly pos- 
sessions, and with them the means of 
helping themselves. 

It is around these conditions that 
Mr. Hancock sets his story of the 
reconstruction, typifying in Henry 
Bourland the splendid cavalier of the 
South who has passed away forever. 
He leads his readers from the’ grand 
old Bourland estate, at the outbreak 
of the war, through the Rebellion, 
and finally down to the dark days of 
its close, when Bourland returns to 
shape his life to the new conditions. 
Thenceforward the story is one of ever 
deepening tragic notes. Bourland 
struggles to retain the family home- 
stead, but he is unused to the new 
methods. He is still the Bourbon 
cavalier, and slowly the mortgagee 
gathers in the broad acres of the Bour- 
lands. He views with impotent rage 
the encroachments of ‘the carpet-bag- 
gers and the growing domination of 
the blacks. He is persecuted on all 
sides by the carpet-baggers who will 
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not understand his ways, and, gradu- 
ally fighting every inch of the way, he 
goes down to the inevitable destruction 
marked out for him and his kind. 
The end comes finally when Bour- 
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land Hall passes into the hands of 
the enemy, and, leading his young son 
by the hand, the old cavalier passes 
out to welcome oblivion. Mr. Han- 
cock has written a telling piece 





“* “Get me a bucket 0° watah,’ he says, jes holler like ez ef he wuz a dead mans.’ 


of history in fictional form. There 
is arealism almost brutal about his 
style in the main narrative, but this 
is lightened by the romantic touch 
which he gives to the love element, 


From ‘‘ Henry Bourland."’ 


most charmingly introduced, and 
the humor that he infuses into the 
political phases of the reconstruction. 
This portion of the story, incidentally, 
throws some accurate side lights on 
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the politics of the times, and contains 
more than one graphic character 
portrait. But the dominant note is 
tragic, and this tragedy the decay of 
the American cavalier makes Henry 
Bourland a convincing human docu- 
ment. 409 pp. 12mo0.— William 
Hoster in Philadelphia North American. 


THE CURIOUS COURTSHIP OF 
KATE POINS. 

This is a novel by Louis Evan Ship- 
man, dealing with what the author 
believes to have been life in England 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The fashion of wearing 
swords had gone out; but dueling 
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pistols would appear to have been in 
daily demand. Mr. Shipman finds it 
necessary to have the card-playing 
fathers of the hero and heroine re- 
spectively kill off each other in an 
‘affair of honor.’’ Kate Poins is 
first wooed by a rascally French adven- 
turer and then by the hero, who is 
ignorant of her paternity, but does not 
love her less when he learns it. 

The developments include her being 
ruthlessly jilted by the Frenchman 
when he finds that her fortune is in- 
Significant; the hero's insisting on 
forcing an entrance to the adventurer’s 
house in London and having a shot at 
him instead of turning him over to 
the police asa French spy ; the abduc- 


THROUGH A SLIGHT RIFT IN THE SMOKE HE SAW DE BROISIC 


Copyright, 1901, by D. Appleton and Company 


From ‘‘ The Curious Courtship of Kate Poins’’ 
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tion of the heroine by the Frenchman 
when he is convalescing from his 
wound and about to fly to France, and 
the pursuit of the abductor and his 
victim by the hero, accompanied by 
more pistol practice, before the con- 
ventional happy ending is reached. 

Mr. Shipman has an exasperating 
way of imparting confidential informa- 
tion to the reader and anticipating the 
development of the story in the man- 
ner of Thackeray. Like him, too, he 
attempts to give verisimilitude to the 
narrative by allusive references to 
fictitious people and events that lie 
outside the range of the story. This 
is a fault which Mr. Shipman needs to 
overcome. 

In spite of all this, however, the 
book is likely to be found entertaining 
in a leisure hour, and Mr. Shipman’s 
style has a pleasing swing if he would 
only forget his Thackeray. 336 pp. 
12mo.—FPhiladelphia Press 


FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


A man may deserve sympathy and 
respect no less by enduring than by 
doing ; and a confessor who survives 
through superior physical and mental 
strength may be as honorable as a 
martyr whose body succumbs while 
his spirit triumphs. Though the no- 
toriety of his trial exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of comment and of emotion 
in 1899, M. Dreyfus’s efforts toward 
vindication are righteous, andanything 
which can keep so phenomenal a case 
fresh in memory may be regarded as a 
public service. 

The main circumstances of his arrest 
and degradation in 1894, and the out- 
line of his experiences on Devil’s Isle, 
are familiar; the details are now filled 
in at first hand. We are told how, on 
arriving there in April, 1895, he was 
supplied with ‘‘some coffee berries in 
filthy condition,’’ but with ‘‘ no means 
of roasting’’ them; how the next day 
he received some raw meat, which he 
managed to broil on ‘‘ stray scraps of 
iron’’ of his own collecting, after 
working two hours to gather wood for 
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fuel; how in May his feet were sun- 
burned ‘‘ because I went out without 
my shoes for a few seconds ; ’’ how he 
lived on letters, which took an average 
of three months to reach him; how 
he learned that his own letters were 
likewise delayed or confiscated; how 
he had to remain shut up in his hut 
through part of June, because con- 
victs were at work on the guards’ 
quarters, and how he tried to relieve 
the monotony by giving three or four 
hours a day to English. 

M. Dreyfus is neither a rhetorician 
nor a stoic; his book is mainly a simple 
record of natural feeling under the 
pressure of hideous injustice and 
cruelty. But from his worst agonies 
he evolved what may stand among the 
noblest protests against suicide, a pas- 
sage wherein Cleanthes and Epictetus 
might recognize their own spirit at its 
height, with an advance on their doc- 
trine of the open door. 

In January, 1898, the Government 
had thirteen guards to watch its help- 
less captive, and a Hotchkiss gun to 
keep off possible rescuers. In Novem- 
ber these rigors had some mitigation, 
and in June, 1899, he was sent back 
to France. 

Dishonor and fame were thrust 
upon an innocent man, and every item 
of the oppressions he endured became 
the world’s concern. Nor will his 
narrative lessen the feelings of civil- 
ized people toward the heroic victim 
and his faithful wife—nor, in another 
way, toward his persecutors. His 
comment on his reception at home is 
at one with the common sense of 
Europe and America: ‘‘ Where I had 
expected to find men united in com- 
mon love of truth and justice, desirous 
to make amends for a frightful judicial 
error, I found only anxious faces, 
petty precautions, with physical suffer- 
ings added to the trouble of my mind.” 
He closes with a sentence from the 
card put forth on the day of his 
liberation: ‘‘ My heart will never be 
satisfied while there is a single French- 
man who imputes to me the abom- 
inable crime which another commit- 
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ted.’ In this he is apparently 
doomed to disappointment. But out- 
side France, and with the best people 
in it, his vindication is not a thing yet 
to be accomplished. 12mo.—J. Y. 
Post. 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY. 


Margaret Horton Potter’s story is a 
study of contrasted social life about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The first portion of the book gives a 
minute and interesting picture of life 
at the Court of France when Louis 
XV. was king. All the intrigues, 
joys, and heart-burnings of the life of 
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interesting characters of the book are 
vividly contrasted—Madame de Cha- 
teauroux, the favorite of the king, 
and Deborah Trevor, a little colonial 
maiden. Miss Potter has «lrawn these 
characters so accurately and so con- 
vincingly that the contras!: makes the 
novel interesting not only’ because of 
its plot, but by its varied incidents 
which develop the peculizr character- 
istics of these two types. 


THE SUPREME CRIME. 


Deftly is the tale told. Dorothea 
Gerard is the author. The Ruthenian 
life in Austria is the theme. The 


¥. 


‘“THE YOUNG MAN ROSE AND BOWED” 


Copyright, 1901, by Harper and Brothers 


Versailles and Paris are laid bare as 
the love story progresses. The scene 
then moves to Annapolis, in Maryland, 
where the simple life of our colonial 
forefathers is pictured. Finally the 
book carries the reader back to the 
Court of France, and here the two 


From ‘‘ The House of de Mailly”’ 


priest-craft—the Ruthenian belong to 
the branch of the Greek Church united 
to Rome, in which matrimony, al- 
though not absolutely obligatory for 
the clergy, is the almost universal 
condition—with its predilection to 
earthly pleasures and love of good 
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bargains and the superstitions and 
pastimes and characters of the sad- 
voiced peasantry, are pictured in the 
unfolding of a not complex, but inter- 
esting plot. None of the individuals 
about which the narrative centers are 
strong ones. Probably it is more real 
because this is so. Gregor Petrow’s 
obstinacy and obtuseness prolongs to 
an unhappy end his suspicion of his 
second-choice wife Zenobia, whom he, 
in common with the community, be- 
lieves to be guilty of the ‘‘ supreme 
crime’’ in murdering her sister, 
Wasylya, Gregor’s first choice. The 
story is a sad one, real, instructive, 
effectiveandintense. 300pp.—Z&. 4. S. 





THE AUTOCRATS. 


‘‘'The Autocrats,’’ by Chas. K. 
Lush, isa strong book. It deals in 
politics and business of to-day and is 
singularly applicable to a great many 
cities of our country. 

Several capitalists, headed by Henry 
Bidwell, the President of a Street 
Railway Company, and also candidate 
for the United States Senate, try to 
pass through the City Council a 
franchise which gives a monopoly to 
the company of the street railway 
business for fifty years to come. 

He is opposed by a young man, 
Hugh Bannerton, and some of the 
more respectable class of citizens, who 
are aghast at what they term ‘‘a big 
steal,’’ while the corporation reply 
that they are strictly. within the law 
and are only trying to protect their 
business interests. 

One of the passages of the book 
contains an interview between John 
Hannum, a lawyer friend of Banner- 
ton’s, and himself, in which Banner- 
ton said it would be a great wrong 
if such a franchise was granted. 
Hannum said it was not a moral 
wrong, but probably a business one, 
and wanted to know why it was his 
business more than any one else’s, 
and why should he set his opinion 

against some of the leading men of 
the city, who were in favor of it? 


The interview goes to illustrate why 

there exists so much corruption in 
our cities, simply because men who 
should take an active part in public 
affairs are generally the ones who 
deplore the existing conditions and 
remain apathetic. 

After much campaign work and 
bitterness on both sides, Bidwell offers 
Bannerton the hand of his niece, with 
whom he is in love, and $50,000 
for the controlling interest in ‘‘ The 
Watchman,’’ a newspaper that “is 
opposed to Council granting the fran- 
chise. He refuses, and works harder 
than ever, but Bidwell and his asso- 
ciates, who practically own the Coun- 
cil, have it passed, and is finally sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. 

Owing to overwork and anxiety 
Bidwell takes the grip and, while in 
a very critical condition, discovers 
Bannerton is his son, and the shock 
is so great, that he hardly has time to 
write a paper acknowledging him as 
his son and heir, when he dies. 

Bannerton-Bidwell then tries to 
have the franchise revised so that it 
will be more fair to both the city and 
the Company. 

There is a charming love story that 
runs through the book, and the author 
has drawn some other characters such 
as politicians, lawyers, etc., that it 
speaks well for his powers of de- 
scription. 

Every one can. read this story with 
profit, because it shows, the kind of 
men who obtain control of munici- 
palities when the citizens do not do 
their duty.—H. C. X. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 

Basil Marnan has told here a beau- 
tiful story of the Transvaal before the 
war and of the lives of .its people, 
simple and homely, yet liable to the 
same laws and passions and plots and 
heartaches that occur in existences of 
a wider range. Forcefully he depicts 
human nature and truthfully and skill- 
fully handles a sin of passion, which a 
less tactful pen might make unwhole- 

















some, while revealing, the while, the 
mysteries of an excellent plot. A 
handsome Oxford-equipped preacher, 
Mowbray Wrixon, with bishopric 
longings and Adamite weaknesses, be- 
trays the trustful, admiring passion of 
Gertrude Richards, a lovely young 
‘‘daughter of the Veldt.’’ Their 
child, Joyce, is stolen in babyhood 
and grows to beautiful womanhood 
amid unsavory environments. The 
mother marries James Trelawney and 
calls their daughter Gertie. Numer- 
ous complications ensue Gerard 
Wyndham is Gertie’s betrothed, but 
loves and is loved by Joyce. Wrixon 
seeks to wed Joyce, and is prevented 
from proposing by Mrs. Trelawney, 
who, after he has sought a reconcilia- 
tion with her, tells him Joyce is their 
child. Then the latter is told all and 
in the shame of her birth renounces 
Wyndham, whom Gertie has released, 
and leaves with her mother, whom 
Trelawney’s jealousy, arising from a 
mistaken conception of his wife’s visit 
to Wrixon, has driven away for a 
retreat. Finally many happy results 
come about, several of which are di- 
rectly attributable to Bob Smith, a 
quaint enough personage. Wrixon 
and a few more less pretentious and 
just as contemptible characters are left 
by the author to work out their own 
damnation. A book deserving of 
numerous editions. 393 pp.—A. A. S. 





THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Rev. Ellwood Worcester’s book is 
likely to be of interest to that large con- 
tingent in orthodox churches who have 
been studying scientific theories of the 
world more or less perforce, as they 
are brought to the attention in current 
literature, and who are not quite pre- 
pared to reconcile science and religion, 
to use a familiar phrase. 

There is an easy volubility about 
the style which reminds one a little of 
the syndicated discourses of Dr. Tal- 
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mage. Arabian, Jewish, Greek, Per- 
sian, and other literature is laid under 
contribution. The author compares 
the account of the creation given in 
Genesis with that given in the sacred 
books of other religions, and finds 
Genesis the grander and more perfect 
account. To the impartial observer 
it is evident that he was bound to do 
that. What would become of a man 
writing D. D. after his name if he 
happened to conclude that the Hindu 
account of creation had anything in it 
that the Book of Genesis does not 
have? Yet the Hindu thinker has at 
least a vague idea of the processes of 
evolution, while the cruder and less 
metaphysical Semite had none. The 
sum and substance of the matter is 
that books like this, deriving their 
authority from the position of the 
writer as a doctor of divinity, are not 
worth much as evidence anywhere. 
The reader who really wishes to see 
Genesis in the light of modern knowl- 
edge had better read Darwin, Huxley, 
and other free writers, and then read 
the Book of Genesis for himself. 572 
pp. Indexed. 12mo0.— Washington 
Times. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER. 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Minister,’’ by 
William LeQuex, tells us of the diffi- 
culties and complexities met with in 
embassy life. The British legation in 
Paris is the base, and women—English 
Belgian, Austrian and French—the 
causes of (and diplomats can attest 
that this is often true) embarrassing 
and frequent complications. The nar- 
rative is of absorbing interest; the 
author holds his audience to the close 
and then, if the audience is disposed 
to be critical, it wonders why this was 
so. LeQuex has spent but little time 
in the portrayal of human nature; 
hence the interest of the story depends 
upon its plot, its dramatic power and 
that which it teaches. The plot is 
rather intricate at times and intro- 
duces some very dramatic episodes. 
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But there are many things the reason 
of ordinary man will not endorse. He 
will have little faith in ambassadors 
and their aides who cannot solve the 
problems created by a pair of ad- 
venturers—whilom spies whose in- 
centives are nothing more than the 
furtherance of their own amorous de- 
sires. And when their prime device 
proves to be a wire-tapping trick— 
simple enough to be worked regularly 
by a class of American race-track 
tipsters—he will disbelieve the impu- 
tations on English consular intelli- 
gence and doubt that such ordinary 
villains of personal motive could set 
all Europe agog with war appre- 
hension. And he will have little 
respect for the British Secret Service 
system if he discounts the author’s 
praise of its operatives by the account 
of their remarkably ineffective work. 
And the women. Note Edith Austin, 
Ingram’s fiancee, confessed by the 
author as his loveliest character and 
upon whom he showers lavish plati- 
tudes. And then frankly admits her 
a spy in the employ of France and 
against her own country! And Yo- 
lande, the fair Belgian, alike calibered 
creature, spy proclivities and all. The 
Princess Leonie, the nearest good of 
all this remarkable minister’s loves, 
seems to be more endowed with human 
attributes than either of the others. 
As for the ‘‘ minister ’’ of the title, he 
is a very susceptible young man, liable 
to be taken with uncontrollable pas- 
sions of the tender sort, for either 
dear charmer—when the other is away. 
But, happy man, he is never taken 
severely to task by his fair ones, to 
whom his weakness is well known. 
Probably the picture is true enough. 
But it may spread consternation in the 
hearts of all femininity whose hus- 
bands or sweethearts to foreign diplo- 
matic posts aspire. The book is a 
fairly authentic description of diplo- 
matic life, though a student of current 
history may wonder at the contention 
that Russia, of all the turbulent Euro- 
pean nations, is the least belligerent 
and plot-resourceful. Neither will he 
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like to enter heartily into the condem. 
nation of the European journalist, for 
whom LeQuex seems to have an 
antipathy. 364 pp.—A. 4. S. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY. 


A happy combination of science and 
what may be termed the recreative 
side of life is seen in the authorship of 
this volume. The scientific portion 
of the work, the information in regard 
to the bony structure of the body, the 
muscles, heart, lungs, digestive sys- 
tem, and so forth, is supplied by Dr. 
Schmidt; while to the care of Mr. 
Miles, a powerful exponent of tennis, 
as the list of his achievements well 
shows, fall the deductions to be 
derived from this knowledge, the 
task of showing how to learn and 
practice games and exercises, and 
of pointing out the advantages 
likely to occur from their proper 
adoption. In a series of appendices 
he also gives some useful ad- 
vice on the subject of training and 
suggests several foundation exercises 
for games and athletics. The book 
is a little overdone, and the prospec- 
tive candidate for physical renown is 
burdened with an amount of technical 
knowledge that is not absolutely neces- 
sary. This, however, applies almost 
solely to Dr. Schmidt’s portion. The 
section on the bones, for instance, 
might be considerably curtailed. On 
the other hand, the part dealing with 
the various positions and movements 
in exercises is both interesting and 
valuable. The authors appear to 
have made a genuine attempt to pro- 
duce a book of greater weight and 
authoritative teaching than has yet 
been in existence on ‘‘Training,’’ and 
speaking generally their efforts have 
met with success. 520 pp. Indexed, 
8vo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


= ‘‘ Heart and Soul,’’ bythe author 
of ‘‘ Espiritu Santo,’’ Mrs. Henrietta 
Dana Skinner, is announced for imme- 
diate publication. Mrs. Skinner re- 
sides in Detroit, where some of the 
scenes of her story are laid. 
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LATEST PORTRAIT OF HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


Henry Savage Landor first dis- 
tinguished himself by his attempt to 
enter Tibet and penetrate into the 
very heart of Llamaism (that peculiar 
mystery). The narrative of his be- 
trayal by his guides and his tortures 
at the hands of the Tibestans consti- 


tutes one of the notable chapters of 
modern exploration and travel. Mr. 
Landor now has a second book and a 
second claim to public consideration. 
He was in China during last year’s 
uprising of the Boxers, and was the 
first European to enter the Forbidden 
City, being a guest of the Russian 
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general. His studies of the Chinese 
situation and problem are now pre- 
sented in two volumes. 

‘‘China and the Allies’’ traces 
the anti-foreign movement from its 
sources, and follows the progress of 
the allies to their station in Pekin. 
He compares the military forces of the 
several nations in plain language, and 
permits himself to criticise equally 
Sir Claude Macdonald's diplomacy 
and General Chaffee’s military tactics. 
He discusses the general subject of 
military looting, and describes very 
picturesquely the effect of greed upon 
soldiers of different armies, including 
our own. 

Mr. Landor made a great number of 
photographs and drawings in the 
course of the time spent in China. 
There are nearly 300 illustrations, 
selected to assist, rather than merely 
to adorn, the text. Five of these are 
Chinese prints, reproduced in the full 
coloring of the originals, which shew, 
among other things, a variety of tor- 
tures which the Boxers were preparing 
for captured foreigners. The Chinese 
prints show different phases of the 
uprising, as pictured for the Chinese 
themselves. Hence, in these prints 
the Chinese generals are shown to be 
gloriously victorious, driving the 
Europeans before them, or torturing 
a few prisoners of the highest rank for 
the edification of judicial mandarins. 

Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language helped him to gain an 
insight into the earliest causes of the 
trouble. The nature of the uprising 
was religious as well as political, and 
he gives a vivid picture of the part 
played by the Buddhist priests, who, 
for years before, made use of all the 
tricks of hypnotism and spiritualism 
to inflame the rage of the people 
against the foreigners who threatened 
their religion as well as income. The 
diary of the Siege of Pekin also pre- 
sents very much that is new. 

Naturally Mr. Landor has much to 
say on the much-vexed missionary 
question in China. Some of his criti- 
cisms on the attitude of the mission- 
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aries toward the Chinese will not be 
read with the greatest of pleasure by 
the missionary boards of this country. 
At the same time Mr. Landor’s criti- 
cisms are of the methods of indi- 
vidual missionaries, many of whom 
he considers not sufficiently tactful 
and not high enough in the intellectual 
scale to meet with necessary delicacy 
the conditions prevailing in the for- 
eign field; he makes no assault on 
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missionary work, only on individual 
failings. 

Mr. Landor expresses a high opin- 
ion of the American soldier. Says he: 


The American soldier was the type, with 
some slight improvements, of the soldier of 
the future. He was a general and a tacti- 
cian in himself. He had a great deal of 
dash and courage, and much unconscious 
perception and naturaiintelligence. Hedid 
wonders in the Chinese campaign, and were 
he to possess a stronger physique and a 
healthier constitution, both of which he 
does all he can to ruin, he would probably 
be the best soldier in the world. The line 
officers, too, were perfect gentlemen and 
most business-like soldiers. They knew 
and did their work in a sensible, practical 
and excellent .way, whenever, of course, 
superior orders permitted them to do so. 


382, 446 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 
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‘““THUS THEY PASSED, WITH SMALL PARLEY, THE PICKET POSTS "’ 


JOSCELYN CHESHIRE. 


This dashing story of revolutionary 
days concerns the trials, troubles and 
temptations of a young officer of the 
Continental army in love with a beau- 
tiful girl. The heroine is a Tory loved 
by Richard Clevering, and the scenes 
are from Revolutionary times in the 
Carolinas. The book is full of lively 
and dramatic incidents, with some 


From ‘‘ Joscelyn Cheshire "* 


vivid description of life on board a 
prison ship, and the hazardous work 


- of a military spy and his narrow es- 


capes. It touches at spots on the 
history of the period and the struggle 
with which it deals, without any undue 
violations of the record, and it comes 
toa happy, yet reasonable, conclusion. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 











RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 


This is an excellent book, manifestly 
the work of intimate knowledge, for 
it reveals a Russia unsuspected by the 
traveler—the country Russia. Less 
than twelve per cent. of the nation 
dwell in towns, says Mr. Palmer; not 
eight per cent. near enough to towns 
to be influenced by their life; while 
the remaining eighty per cent. live in 
regions where modern life and thought 
have hardly drawn nigh. Nearly 
every Russian has some interest in the 
land. Of Russian nobles 114,716 are 
landed proprietors. Even the classes 
styled ‘‘ urban ’’—merchants and citi- 
zens or professional men—possess be- 
tween them 26,460,000 and 5,400,000 
acres, respectively. Most Russian 
workmen, even in the towns, are of 
peasant origin; and since the law 
does not suffer them to sell their hold- 
ings, and protects them from de- 
privation by others, a very large pro- 
portion are on the land every summer 
of the year. Hence, both among rich 
and poor, arises a double life. The 
wealthy merchant or noble, steeped in 
modernity while he is in the town, 
passes thence to his estate and at once 
becomes a doyar, conforming facilely 
to the traditions of a life older than 
the rise of Peter the Great. The 
various aspects of Russian life are 
described simply and unpretentiously, 
with an effectiveness that much more 
pretentious volumes might lack. 320 
pp. Indexed. 12mo0.—London Acaa- 
emy. 





OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. 


This is a lively tale of adventure 
that John Oxenham has written—of 
peril by land and sea, and of the in- 
evitable poetic justice which destroys 
the villain and brings the innocent to 
his own. The book is dedicated to 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus, and there is 
an echo of the celebrated case in the 
plot. The hero, Hugh Lamont, 
comes across a portrait with which he 
instantly falls in love. He leaves no 
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stone unturned to discover the origi- 
nal, follows her to her chateau, and 
there learns that her brother, an officer 
in the French army, has been sent to 
the penal settlement in New Caledonia 
for the betrayal of government secrets. 
The heroine, Denise des Comptes, 
believes firmly in her brother’s inno- 
cence, and it devolves upon her lover 
toestablish it. The enemy is at work, 
however. Denise is immured in a 
convent; and only by strategy is she 
released and smuggled on board a 
yacht which Hugh has provided for 
the purpose. The colonel—after he 
has murdered his accomplice in the 
conspiracy—is entrapped and impris- 
oned by the hero and his henchmen ; 
but no confession can be wrung from 
him, by force or guile. They bundle 
him, also, on to the yacht and, after a 
matriage in mid-ocean—to preserve 
the proprieties—set sail for New 
Caledonia, where the prisoner, after 
he has nobly refused to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to escape, is 
completely vindicated, and returned 
to France in triumph. 

This is a good story of the old- 
fashioned kind. There are no psycho- 
logical studies, and no problems to 
solve. There is only the straight- 
forward narrative to relate; and the 
author has accomplished the task in a 
reasonable inanner. Incident follows 
incident in swift succession. The 
characters move from one adventure 
to another with startling rapidity ; 
and the reader’s interest is not allowed 
to flag for an instant—which is a 
positive and not too common merit in 
these days of super-subtle analysis 
and introspection. 334 pp. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Times Saturday Review. 





=F. Marion Crawford’s sister, Mrs. 
Fraser, has written a novel called 
‘‘Marna’s Mutiny,’’ the scenes of 
which are laid in Japan. As the wife 
of a former British Minister to Japan, 
Mrs. Fraser acquired an intimate 
knowledge ot that beguiling land.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 

This book, by Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven, is refreshing. It is laid in a 
time before Christ, when the prophet, 
Nehemiah, was living and in the 
reign of Artaxerxes, one-time king 
of Babylon, and that hunt-and- 
woman-loving monarch has much to 
do with the tale. We are introduced 
to him while he, with the Princess 
Amytis, his sister, whose physical 
graces and beauty are only equalled 
by her moral lack of them ; Arrion, 
the Jewish slave-youth, favorite of 
our story and first beloved and 
then hated of the princess; Miriam, 
Arrion’s love and the king’s desired ; 
Themistocles, the Greek, skilled in 
warand sciences ; Megabysus, Amytis’s 
husband and Egypt’s conqueror, and 
others, is charioteering to the lion 
hunt. With such an important cast 
the play should be and is a strong 
one—intensely dramatic and lofty. 
We thrill as we read of Miriam’s 
dangers, Arrion’s bravery, and the 
manifold characteristics, equally great 
after their bent, of their contem- 
poraries. The successive discourage- 
ments and hopes of the Jewish sweet- 
hearts, the jealous malevolence of the 
princess, theking’s wavering betwixt 
love and virtue and Nehemiah’s 
momentary appearance—all are told 
with force and power, enhancing the 
interest in the ultimate fates and the 
profundity of the sigh of relief when 
allends well. The book is splendidly 
printed and bound. 249 pp.—#.A.S. 


ASLED AND 
tut RED 


J. E. M. asks where the following quota- 
tion can be found: 
“ The land of the lotus eaters 

Where falls not rain or hail or any snow 

Nor ever wind blows loudly.’’ 

F. L. H.— 

Who is the author of the following lines 
beginning : 

‘Tam dying, Egypt, dying, 
See the great Trunnvie fall.’’ 

and where can they be found. 
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Sir Walter Besant, the novelist, died at 
London, June to. He was born in Ports- 
mouth in 1838, and was educated at King’s 
College, in London, when he probably first 
became subject to the influences which 
subsequently guided and colored his literary 
career, and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was graduated with very high 
mathematical honors. His first work, *‘ Stud- 
ies in Early French Poetry,’’ was printed 
in 1868, and five years later he published 
‘“‘The French Humorists.’’ These were 
supplemented afterward by his ‘‘ Rabelais,”’ 
‘* Readings from Rabelais,” and ‘‘ Colligny.”’ 
For many years he acted as secretary of the 
Palestine exploration fund, and in this 
capacity he wrote a ‘‘ History of Jerusalem.”’ 
Among the novels written by Sir Walter 
Besant alone the earliest were ‘‘ The Revolt 
of Man,”’ ‘‘ The Captain’s Room ”’ and ‘“ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ “ All in a 
Garden Fair,’’ ‘‘ Dorothy Foster,’’ ‘*‘ Uncle 
Jack ’’ and ‘‘ Children of Gibeon’’ followed 
very quickly one after the other, and then 
came ‘‘The World Went Very Well Then,”’ 
‘* The Bell of St. Paul’s,’’ ‘‘ Armorel of Lyon- 
nesse,”’ ‘‘ St. Katherine’s by the Tower,’’ 
‘* The Ivory Gate ’’ and ‘‘ The Rebel Queen ”’ 
which were all popular, but none of them 
were in so great demand as ‘‘ Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice,’’ which was regarded as. 
one of the best of Sir Walter’s productions. 
Later books were ‘‘ The Master Craftsman,’’ 
‘The City of Refuge,’ ‘‘A Fountain 
Sealed’’ and ‘‘ The Changeling,’ and several 
volumes of short stories, mostly reprints.— 
Philadelphia Times. 





Robert Buchanan died at London, June Io. 
He was born at Caverswall, Staffordshire, 
on August 18, 1841. Educated at the 
Glasgow Academy and high school and at 
Glasgow University, he went to London in 
1860 to begin his career. After five years 
of preparatory journalistic work he pub- 
lished his first volume of poems, ‘‘ Idyls 
and Legends of Inverburn”’ (1865), which. 
was followed, the next year, by ‘‘ London 
Poems,’’ the ‘‘ Book of Orm,’’ in 1868; 
‘* Napoleon Fallen,’’ in 1871, and the ‘‘ City 
of Dreams’’ (1888). His first novel, ‘‘ The 
Shadow of the Sword,’’ appeared in 1874. 
Commencing in 1880 he produced a number 
of popular plays, and in 1896 he became his 
own publisher. Next to Buchanan’s critical 
work must be ranked his poetry, a new 
edition of which is said to be in course of 
preparation in London. His fiction was that 
of the thoroughly trained craftsman, with 
nothing to raise it above the mass of well 
written work of itskind.—W. Y. Mazl and 
Express. 
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NEW Boor 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

A study. By Theodore Wratislaw. 

With a brief biography of Swinburne 

is an analysis or exposition of his 

prose and poetic works, with long extracts 

from the poems and dramas. With portrait. 
212 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers’ Weekl). 


FIVE YEARS OF My LIFE, 1894-1899. By 
Alfred Dreyfus. 12mo. 
See review. 


Ir. Turning Points in the Careers of 
NOTABLE PEOPLE. Lucky and Unlucky, or 
the lottery of life. By James W. Breen. A 
curious collection of information and facts 
in all branches of human activity regarding 
the question, ‘‘ Is ability or opportunity the 
determining factor of success?’’ The evi- 
dence presented is voluminous, but not de- 
cisive. Luck alone seems to suffice in some 
cases, ability in others, opportunity in still 
others. It would seem, however, that, on 
the whole, ability and opportunity combined 
are the determining factors. Luck alone 
may bring success, but rarely suffices to hold 
it if the one whorn it has favored does not 
possess the ability to stand on his own feet 
thereafter. Mr. Breen’s data represents an 
enormous amount of labor. Illustrated. 
373 pp- 12mo.—. Y. Mail and Express. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By Rich- 
ard Burton. The author traces Whittier’s 
ancestry through all its ramifications, dwell- 
ing particularly upon his mother’s people, a 
family of some distinction in England, his 
most marked personal traits seeming to have 
been derived from them. Mr. Burton tells 
us of Whittier’s last days, summing up his 
final estimate of his character as follows: 
‘Rural New England, New England of the 
plain people, finds through John Greenleaf 
Whittier its most authentic expression in 
literature. The poet of a section—and what 
a section! as Mr. Stedman exclaims—be- 
comes for the very reason that he so hon- 
estly reflects his own environment, a repre- 
sentative and treasured National poet—the 
common paradox of literary history. Yet, 


NEW EDITION; 


as one thirks of Whittier in the interpreta- 
tive light of his life, what he was seems full 
as impressive as what he gave the world as 
awriter. The man looms up larger than his 
work. This is as he would have it. He was, 
aside from his great gifts, a good man, in- 
tensely lovable and much beloved. His life 
was sweet and true and high.’’ The Beacon 
Biographies. With portrait. 134 pp. 32mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


LAst CONFESSIONS OF MARIE BASHKIRT- 
SEFF AND HER CORRESPONDENCE WITH GUY 
DE MAUPASSANT, THE. With a foreword 
by Jeannette L. Gilder. Whether we really 
needed any more of Marie Bashkirtseff is 
more than doubtful. In any case, the title 
‘* Last Confessions ’’ might be bettered. An 
element of novelty in the book is a corres- 
pondence with Maupassant, anonymous on 
her side, which appears to have grown out 
of simple caprice on her part—the desire to 
be appreciated by a man of genius—‘‘ one 
worthy of understanding me.’’ If this were 
so, her vanity received little gratification. 
Maupassant carried his end of the corres- 
pondence but lamely, expressed himself as 
frankly bored with life, and wrote as if it 
were true. The journals, or confessions if 
one will, add nothing to the earlier volume, 
but simply repeat the spectacle of Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s exposed nerves and irresolute 
sensibilities—a spectacle which those who 
like it have already declared to be pro- 
foundly human and highly significant. 
Illustrated. 157 pp. 12mo.—JN. Y. Post. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GILBERT WHITE, 
OF SELBORNE, THE. Written and edited by 
his great grand-nephew, Rashleigh Holt- 
White. These letters are charming; just 
such simple, kindly (and yet withal humor- 
ous) epistles as one would imagine he would 
write, and especially interesting when they 
refer to questions of natural history. A 
mass of correspondence is given from his 
old college friend, John Mulso, and this con- 
tributes in no slight degree to a knowledge 
of White’s individuality. Mulso had asin- 
cere attachment and regard for him, and in 
many ways, as Mr. Holt-White points out, 
he acted the part of a veritable Boswell. 
Each volume contains a number of illustra- 
tions, among the more prominent being 
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views of ‘‘The Wakes,’’ Selborne, where 
Gilbert White lived, the church and Vicar- 
age at Selborne, and the Hermitage. There 
are also several portraits of different mem- 
bers of the White family. Gilbert White 
himself seems to have had a rooted objec- 
tion to sit for his picture, and an impression 
of his appearance can only be gathered from 
the descriptions of his friends. Two vols. 
330, 300 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM LOWNDES 
oF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1782-1822. By Mrs. 
St. Julien Ravenel. With portrait. 257 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


NoTes From a Diary, 1889-1891. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff, G. C. S. I. These two volumes, like 
their predecessors, are a jumble of reminis- 
cences and anecdotes, from which, reading 
here and there at random, we select Sir 
Andrew Clark’s striking definition of old 
age: ‘‘ Age begins when we cease to be able 
to adapt ourselves to the changes of our en- 
vironments. A man who cannot do that is 
already aged, whatever the number of his 
years.’ A Somersetshire taxpayer thus 
formulated his reasons for not voting fora 
rate to build a wall round a churchyard: 
“Them as is in can't get out; them as is 
out don’t want to getin. I'magin the rate.” 
Not quite new, but still enjoyable, is the 
story of the groom of Sir Charles Bowen, 
who, when asked what should be done with 
a favorite horse of his master that was ill 
with a disabling and incurable disease, 
answered seriously, ‘‘ Well, sir, I would 
conscientiously oo you to sell it to 
another gentleman.’’ Lady Blanche Bal- 
four’s grave thought, and its admirable 
expression, also deserves quoting. When 
some one told her that he had dropped the 
habit of prayer, she said: ‘‘ That is a mis- 
take; keep the frame and the picture will 
grow with it.’’ Two vols. 287, 272 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and Express. 


REMEMBRANCES OF EMERSON. By John 
Albee, author of ‘‘ Prose Idyls,’’ etc. The 
author does not so much attempt a new 
valuation of Emerson as he does a much 
more novel thing—the presentation of a 
simple story of the influence exerted by 
Emerson upon the young men of his time, 
a class to whom Mr. Albee personally be- 
longed. In his introduction the author 
first acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 
Edward Waldo Emerson for assistance in the 
preparation of the book, and the latter’s 
approval of the publication of these remin- 
iscences of his father; the volume being 
very appropriately dedicated to the son. 
154 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


CyNTHIA'S BONNET SHOP. By Rosa Mul- 
holland, (Lady Gilbert) author of ‘“ Hetty 
Gray,’’ etc. Cynthia, one of three charm- 
ing lively sisters of an impoverished Con- 
naught family, desires to make money for 
the sake of her delicate mother. If she had 
only capital she would open a millinery 
establishment in London. The capital is 
mysteriously supplied, and the secret of the 
unknown benefactor is kept to the end. 
Cynthia and her star-struck sister Befind go 
to London, the former to open the bonnet 
shop, which becomes a great success, and 
the other to pursue the study of astronomy, 
the absorbing passion of her life. How 
both girls find new interests in life, more 
important even than bonnet shop or star- 
gazing, is described with mingled humor 
and pathos in this charming story. LIllus- 
trated by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. 352 
pp. I2mo. 





IN THE MICHIGAN LUMBER CAMPS. By 
Charles Albert Whittier. The first of a 
series of boys’ books which are intended to 
describe vacations in different parts of the 
country. This vacation presents life in the 
‘* Michigan Lumber Camp,”’ its contact with 
rough labor and its opportunities to observe 
the life of the beaver and the bear and other 
denizens of the woods. The Boys’ Vacation 
Series. Illustrated. 137 pp. I2mo. 


KING KINDNESS AND THE WITCH AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Helen Wells. The 
motif of this collection of children’s stories 
is to be found in the author’s well- 
known work among the Bands of Mercy ; 
the form which the stories take is well ex- 
plained in the preface to the volume in the 
following words: ‘‘To listen to the voices 
of the fairies and elves is more fascinating 
to a child than to listen to the voice of a 
teacher, although both tell the same lesson.”’ 
In relating some of the most entertaining 
fairy stories that we know anything about 
the lesson is never missed, and yet its pres- 
ence is never obtrusive. Its meaning is 
often as important to elders as it is to chil- 
dren. The story of ‘‘King Kindness and 
the Witch’’ contains the whole creed which 
for several years the Audubon Society has 
attempted with more or less success to im- 
press upon old and young alike Illustrated 
by Louise A. Shrimpton. 118 pp. 16mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


PARADISE OF CHILDREN, AND THE GOLD- 
EN ToucH, THE. Tales for younger folk. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Two stories from 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Wonder Book ”’ are here beau- 
tifully printed with a charming frontispiece, 
making a perfect gift book for the end of 
the school year for a child just beginning to 
be interested in books. Frontispiece de- 
signed by Harriette Amsden. 58 pp. 16mo. 
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GaLa-Day LUNCHEONS. By Caroline 
Benedict Burrell. These practical sugges- 
tions have been prepared for the young 
housekeeper who wishes to invite a few 
friends to that feminine meal, luncheon, 
and who cannot think of anything in par- 
ticular that she wishes to give her guests, 
or how her table shall be decorated. The 
possession of a good cook-book is presup- 
posed. Some knowledge of cooking is also 
assumed, as well as and aboveall that price- 
less possession, which our grandmothers 
called ‘‘faculty.’’ Beginning with Thanks- 
giving, menus and table decorations are 
given for special occasions of various kinds 
throughout the year. Illustrated. 221 pp. 
I2mo. 


How To CoOK FOR THE SICK AND CON- 
VALESCENT. Arranged for the physician, 
trained nurse and home use. By Helena 
V. Sachse. This manual of cooking for the 
sick and convalescent is based on Mrs. S. 
T. Rorer’s teaching and follows its general 
principles. Starchy foods are to beslowly 
cooked over a simmering fire. Albuminous 
foods are to be so cooked as to avoid coagu- 
lating albumen. Milk in boiling is only to 
be carried to the pasteurizing point. Fried 
foods are excluded. Butter and cream are 
added after food has left the fire. This 
avoids most of the blunders which are made 
in serving food for invalids. There are, 
however, occasional errors. The slight ad- 
dition of sugar needed in zwieback is omit- 
ted. The receipts are somewhat general. 
239 pp. Indexed. iI2mo. 


300 Ways TO COOK AND SERVE SHELL 
FisH. By H. Franklyn Hall. 102 pp. 8vo. 


se 
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DoLt’s House. A play in three acts. By 
Henrik Ibsen. Edited with an introduction 
by William Archer. With frontispiece. 
175 pp. 16mo. 


LEAGUE OF YouTH. By Henrik Ibsen. 
The prose dramas of Henrik Ibsen. New 
and revised edition, edited by William 
Archer. With frontispiece. 253 pp. I2mo. 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY. Play in four acts. 
By Henrik Ibsen. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by William Archer. With frontis- 
piece. 213 pp. 16mo. 

See With New Books. 


LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. A comedy. 
By J. B. Poquelin Moliére. With preface, 
glossary, etc., by Frederick Spencer. The 
Temple Moliére. With frontispiece. 69 
pp. 32mo. 


SECOND-CENTURY SATIRIST; OR, Dza- 
LOGUES AND STORIES FROM LUCIAN oF 
SamosaTa, A. Professor Winthrop Dudley 
Sheldon, for many years the Vice-President 
of Girard College, has translated, with some 
necessary excisions, the ‘‘ Object of Lu- 
cian’s Dialogue’’ for this volume. It is 
provided with notes which explain in detail 
the allusions. The translation is close, and 
the attempt is made to convey the spirit as 
well as the meaning of an author who to an 
extraordinary degree reflects the century in 
which he lives. 462 pp. 12mo. 


Snow-Cap SISTERS, THE. A burlesque. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. This exceed- 
ingly amusing little play of Mrs. Stuart’s 
has been in almost constant demand for 
home presentation ever since its appearance 
in Harper’s Bazar. 32 pp. 16mo. Paper. 


se 
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Ei CAPITAN VENENO. Por D. Pedro A. 
de Alarcon. Edited with notes and vocab- 
ulary, by George Griffin Brownell. A por- 
trait of the author anda sketch of his life, 
with a brief historical preface, giving an ac- 
count of political conditions in Spain at the 
time of the story, prepare the student for 
appreciative reading. Footnotes throughout 
the volume explain difficult constructions, 
and furnish references to similar instances 
in the text; besides giving all needful help 
for the understanding of allusions to Span- 
ish customs and history. 143 pp. I2mo. 


PUPIL VERSUS THE TEACHER, THE. By 
Richard Lochner. A discussion of the 
means to preserve discipline, which urges 
the value of corporeal punishment in order 
to secure obedience in extreme cases. The 
various needs of the classroom are discussed, 
evidently from a practical experience of the 
Philadelphia school, and the difficulties of 
the teacher described in detail. 168 pp 
18mo. 


STORY OF LITTLE NELL, THE. By 
Charles Dickens. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Jane Gordon. This book com- 
prises the groundwork and much the larger 
portion of ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’’ and 
Is given in the present volume just as 
Dickens wrote it, but freed from the va- 
rious episodes and other passages originally 
employed to introduce other characters. 
The story, thus abridged and confined solely 
to the relations of the pathetic adventures 
of its heroine, will appeal especially to 
young readers. Eclectic School Readings. 
357 pp- 12 mo. 
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EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being 
impressions and translations of Maurice 
Hewlett. Third edition revised. 205 pp. 
12mo. 

See With Nex Books. 


FALLEN GOD AND OTHER Essays IN LIT- 
ERATURE AND ART, THE. By Joseph Spen- 
cer Kennard. Art essays printed in a format 
which suggests the best issues of the cur- 
rent press with a _ carefully selected 
and proportioned type page and orna- 
ments. The volume contains eight essays, 
most of which are subjects connected with 
Italian art. One is on music and another is 
on ‘Friar Lawrence” and ‘‘Fra Cristero- 
fero,’’ from Shakespeare and Manzoni. II- 
lustrated. 208 pp. 1I2mo. 


WorRY, AND How To Avoip It. By 
Haydn Brown, L. R. C. P., author of ‘‘ The 
Secret of Good Health,” etc. A brief es- 
say urging the usual commonplace reme- 
dies for worry. The entire advice being 
summed in the proposition that in cases of 
worry ‘‘the mind should be inocculated 
with an attenuated mental exercise, so that 
the troubled brain may be brought under its 
antidotal and beneficent influence.’’ 37 pp. 





16mo. 
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NEWYORKITIS. By John H. Girdner, M. 
D., author of ‘‘ The Plague of City Noises.”’ 
Dr. Girdner, in a precediny volume, has 
written of ‘‘The Plague of City Noises.’’ 
In the present book he cleverly coins a 
word in diagnosing a modern disease closely 
related to city noises, city rush and city 
worry. His own definition of this malady 
runs: ‘‘ Newyorkitis is a disease in which 
the mind, soul and body have departed more 
or less from the normal.’’ He analyzes the 
symptoms, mental, moral and physical, 
makes clinical reports of typical cases and 
suggests treatment. The little essay is di- 
rect and clear, and gives timely advice to 
the victims of overwork and anxiety. 164 
pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


=H 
F I Cc ed I O N 


ABANDONED FARMER, THE. By Sydney 
H. Preston. Uupretentious, lively and racy 
is the piece of humor with which Mr. Pres- 
ton has followed up the success of his still 
fondly remembered ‘‘Green Pigs.’’ The 
‘“‘Abandoned Farmer’’ is a most engaging 
person. He is the truly American husband 
and father, boundlessly indulgent and a lit- 
tle ashamed of it; satirically but affection- 
ately cognizant of the feminine inconsisten- 
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cies of his wife; a laughing philosopher 
with a kind heart. Add an American wife 
with the painfully acute and troublesome 
conscience generally attributed to her in our 
current fiction, and a small American child 
to whose will, health, comfort and whims 
everything is made to bend by his devoted 
parents—and we have the chief characters 
in this amusing book. They rent a place in 
the country, and it is on the contact of the 
city man with country neighbors and coun- 
try customs that the comic passages turn. 
The brilliant idea of making a farm pay by 
saving up the money that might be spent 
on it is the contribution of the hero's wife, 
and he acts upon it to the great advantage 
of the family. The keeping of chickens, 
the purchase of a cow, the hiring of a 
‘useful man’’ all provide material for 
mirth, and the author lets no chances escape 
him. 288 pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Tribune. 


ALDEA. By Asa P. Brooks. A novel of 
life in Cuba at the close of the Spanish 
dominion. It includes the life of those 
imprisoned and starving and the brutality 
of the Spanish officers and soldiers to women 
who fell in their hands at the opening of 
the Spanish War. 141 pp. I2mo. 


AMERICAN HUSBAND IN PaRIS, THE. By 
Anna Bowman Dodd, author of ‘ Falaise, ’ 
etc. This is one of the cleverest satires on 
modern American life in its way that cari be 
found in current literature. It is dramatic 
in its form, but obviously not intended for 
acting, being merely a series of dialogues 
between the American husband, on his first 
visit to Paris, and his devoted wife, who has 
paid annual visits to the fascinating city, 
‘‘for the sake of the children.’’ Every 
husband who has been through a similar 
experience will delight in this book and in 
its dramatic and unexpected but thoroughly 
satisfactory denouement; and it would be 
a good lesson for some women, although 
the kind of woman who most needs it is 
the woman who never reads anything and 
could not possibly appreciate its delicate 
cynicism. Illustrated. 156 pp. I12mo.— 
Washington Times. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. By 
‘‘ Alien,’’ author of ‘‘A Daughter of the 
King,’’ etc. Two problems are presented in 
this narrative—that of pilferinga literary idea 
from a man supposed to be dead and that of 
the strength of a wife’s influence as opposed 
to the influence of a loved rival. Howard 
Grey, whose works have always just fallen 
short of those of a genius, finds the one 
thing he lacks in a manuscript secretly left 
him by his brother in-law, who, he supposes, 
has committed suicide. He uses the idea 
to his own ends. The brother-in-law turns 
up as the author of a powerful play, which 
depicts Grey’s treachery ala Hamlet. The 
actress in this drama falls in love with Grey, 
or rather with the Grey she imagines from 
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the successful book that resulted from 
Grey’s theft. This tangled skein is unray- 
eled in the last chapter to the satisfaction 
of all. The story is one calculated to hold 
the attention from the start. It shows 
ability for character drawing, for psycho- 
logical analysis and for humor. With 
frontispiece. 315 pp. 12m~0.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


ANTONIA. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. 
This book suggests ‘To Have and To 
Hold;’’ but it is a slighter story than 
that astounding romance of the Virginia 
settlers, and, while it falls short of its sev- 
eral excellencies, entirely avoids its prepos- 
terous situations and redundancy of incred- 
ible events. With a little more attention 
to the means by which the purely story 
interest may be sustained and progressively 
enhanced, and the same fidelity with which 
the historic accuracy and vraisemblance 
are conserved in this little story, Mrs. Bel- 
den may yet present her readers with some- 
thing of still larger and more varied value 
in colonial fiction. Illustrated by Amy M. 
Sacher. 258 pp. 12mo.—A. M., in N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


AUTOCRATS, THE. A novel. By Charles 
E. Lush, author of ‘‘ The Federal Judge.”’ 


344 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


BLESSING OF EsAU, THE. A romance of 
the Marchlands. By Frank Saville, author 
of ‘‘John Ship, Mariner,’’ etc. There is a 
ring of martial ardor in this story, and all 
the men characters are distinguished by a 
brave, warlike spirit. In his early days 
Prince Otho, heir to the crown of Illuria, got 
married, to the great displeasure of his 
father, it would seem, for the successors to 
the throne were always expected to marry a 
daughter of Islam, and in this way to secure 
the good services of the Sultan. However, 
the Duke exercised a very speedy method 
of readjustment ; having invited the Princess 
to his Court, he caused her to be poisoned. 
This caused a bitter degree of enmity on the 
Prince’s part, which was never assuaged dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime. But a son was left, 
and on Otho's accession to the throne he 
naturally becomes the heir. Otho, however, 
determines to part with him—the secret of 
his parentage is not generally known—for 
he now understands how deep and absorbing 
was his father’s devotion to Illuria, and is 
minded to emulate it. So the lad goes forth, 
accompanied by his godfather, a Scotch sol- 
dier, whose actual offspring he has always 
been supposed to be. Such, briefly, are the 
opening incidents of Mr. Saville’s story, and 
the later events prove of a most absorbing 
and stimulating character. 324 pp. I2mo. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


By THE WATERS OF BABYLON. By Mrs. 
Reginald De Koven. For her subject the 


author has abandoned society and its gay 
frivolitiesand made a study of ancient man- 
ners and customs. Babylon, the lost and 
unforgotten, is the scene of her spirited 
action, and it makes a brilliant setting fora 
diversified and very human group of charac- 
ters. 349 pp. 12mo.—Piziladelphia Press, 
See review. 


CROWN OF LIFE, THE. By George Giss- 
ing, author of ‘‘ The Whirlpool,’’ etc. This 
novel of London life appeared two years ago. 
It dealt with the upper middle class society 
in which the author usually interests him- 
self, having as its hero a young man who is 
in the ‘‘City’’ or central business part of 
London. The crisis of the book turns upon 
the refusal of the hero to conceal letters 
whose knowledge would aid the marriage of 
the woman he loves to another man. The 
story ends happily. Stokes’ Library of 
Fiction. 360 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


CURIOUS COURTSHIP OF KATE POINS,THE. 
A romance of the Regency. By Louis 
Evan Shipman, author of ‘‘ D'Arcy of the 
Guards.’’ Illustrated by A. J. Keeler. 336 
pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT, A. By Basil 
Marnan. 393 pp. I2mo. 
See revieu'. 


Days LIKE THESE. A novel. By Ed- 
ward W. Townsend. 444 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


DIARY OF A FRESHMAN, THE. By Charles 
Macomb Flandrau, author of ‘‘ Harvard 
Episodes.’’ 335 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

Doom CasTLE. By Neil Munro, author of 
“John Splendid,’’ etc. This romance is 
full of movement and picturesque interest, 
witha mystery that is baffling to the very 
end. The old castle off the coast of Scot- 
land, where most of the action takes place, 
is grimly romantic; yet the tale is never 
commonplace or obvious, for the author 
has not only a real poetic feeling but a Ste- 
vensonian sense of character that makesthe 
people of his drama grip the reader’s mind 
and imagination. 285 pp. 12 mo. 


DREAM OF EMPIRE; OR, THE HOUSE OF 
BLENNERHASSETT. By William Henry Ven- 
able, author of ‘‘ John Hancock, Educator,”’ 
etc. 344 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLY AND OTHER STORIES. 
By A. E. W. Mason, author of ‘‘ Parson 
Kelley,’ etc. Short stories extending over 
many lands and seas which have much of 
seafaring life in them. They are: Ensign 
Knightly, The Man of Wheels, Mr. Mitch- 
elbourne’s Last Escapade, The Coward, The 
Deserter, The Crossed Gloves, The Shuttered 
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House, Keeper of the Bishop, The Cruise 
of the ‘‘ Willing Mind,’’ How Barrington 
Returned to Johannesburg, Hatteras, The 
Princess Joceliande, A Liberal Education, 
The Twentv-Kroner Story, and The Fifth 
Picture. 328 pp. 12mo. 


Ezra CAINE. By Joseph Sharts. Ezra 
Caine, the foredoomed, tells the story him- 
self, and we read its meaning between the 
lines. Suspense is so well preserved that 
only little by little does the reader come to 
understand that this way madness lies. 
Caine tells of his isolated boyhood, of the 
horror he had of going among people, of his 
passionate love for trees and the wind and 
the creatures of the wood ; how, oftentime, 
he would come home in a wild exuberance 
of animal spirits and shut himself > in 
his room until they were exhausted in 
monkey-like antics. There is something 
wild and strange and freakish in the boy, 
but one would hardly suspect at first the 
seeds of madness, in spite of his feelings 
about the church people. But these wild 
fits of hatred can be explained by the reader 
as the results of his solitary upbringing. As 
the story proceeds the pitch rises. Through 
it all we feel infinite pity, as for a beast 
caught in a trap, a pity accentuated by the 
fact that the trap is intangible, inexplicable, 
yet crueler thandeath. The martyr mother 
in the background is a figure of infinite pa- 
thos Carefully wrought out, free from 
digressive paragraphs, written by a man 
sane and sympathetic, ‘‘ Ezra Caine’’ is a 
little masterpiece of psychological study. 
142 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


FATHER STAFFORD. A lover’s fate and 
frieud’s counsel. By Anthony Hope, author 
of ‘*Rupert of Hentzau,” etc. The 
Anglican priest whose name gives the 
title for this book, isthe pivot around whom 
the actual story turns. Broken down by 
overwork, in a visit at a country home, he 
first falls in love and finally enters the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. It was written when 
Mr. Hawkins was 27, and has long conver 
sations on art and letters. 251 pp. I2mo. 


FREDERICK YOUNG. A novel. By Charles 
Lincoln Phillips. This story opens in the 
great metropolis of America, and the trend 
of events and the wonderful flights of imagi- 
nation, vividly depicted, make it unusually 
interesting. It contains just enough ro- 
mance, skillfully interwoven, to appeal 
strongly to the reader, and he who peruses 
the opening chapters will be sure to eagerly 
follow up the narrative to the end The 
work contains unique and _ original 
ideas, and abounds in absorbing situations 
told in glowing colors. Illustrated. 4or pp. 
I2mo. 


FROM THE UNSOUNDED SEA. Aromance. 
By Nellie K. Blissett. Here is a new writer 
whose remarkable imaginative quality comes 
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as a refreshing conttast to purely realistic 
fiction. The power of her strange fantastic 
tale is undeniable. The mystery of the sea, 
suggested at the opening, is carried through 
a series of weird scenes, and finds an expla- 
nation in part in a thrilling climax. Apple- 
tons’ Town.and Country Library. 309 pp. 
I2mo. Paper.—Philadelphia Press. 


Gop oF H1s FATHERS AND OTHER STORIES, 
THE. By Jack London. 299 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


GREY Roses. By Henry Harland. A 
reprint, probably due to the great success of 
the ‘‘Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’’ by the same 
author, giving nine short stories, all dealing 
with unpleasant and fruitless phases of the 
supreme passion, told in a vein of strict 
realism modified by a French regard for 
style and perspective. 253 pp. I2mo. 


HENRY BOURLAND: THE PASSING OF THE 
CAVALIER. By Albert Eimer Hancock. 
Illustrated. 409 pp. 1!2mo. 

See review. 





HER MAjEstTy's MINISTER. By William 
Le Quex, author of ‘‘ Zoraida,’’ etc. This 
story has for its setting the world of diplo- 
macy and intrigue, as exemplified in the 
gay capital of France; while its theme is 
the secret plotting of the continental powers 
against England, and, incidentally, the ex- 
traordinary love-affairs of one Gerald Ingram, 
second-secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador to France. 364 pp. I2mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


His GREAT SELF. By Marion Harland. 
This historical novel of the early life of Vir- 
ginia during the time of William Byrd, of 
Westover, first appeared in 1891, and is now 
reprinted in a less expensive form. It shows 
minute acquaintance with the incidents and 
atmosphere of the life which it describes. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 355 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


His LETTERS. By Julien Gordon, author 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Clyde,’’ etc. In this book Hubert 
Thornton, a man of great intellectual genius, 
pens thirty-eight letters to a woman whom 
he loves before he is granted an introduc- 
tion. Afterward he writes seventy-seven 
more emotional epistles. New edition. 
280 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Journal. 


HOUSE OF DE MAILLY, THE. A romance. 
By Margaret Horton Potter. Illustrated by 
A. I. Keller. 469 pp. 12mo 
See review. 


INHERITORS, THE. An _ extravagant 
story. By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. 
Hueffer. A novel which gives a brilliant 
analysis and picture of London life on the 
intriguing and wire-pulling sides. It is an 
exposé, in a way, of the successful charla- 
tans in the political and journalistic world. 
The parties involved are scattered among 
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dozens of big journalists, scores of “new 
men,’’ and hundreds of ‘‘ solid men,’’ and 
yet the novel has the merit of focusing all 
these elements and gives in a remarkable 
set of scenes the atmosphere of the journal- 
istic and semi-society sets of modern Lon- 
doners. It is full of the modern life that 
most novelists have not the confidence to 
touch. 324 pp. 12mo. 


JacK RayMonp. By E. L. Voynich, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Gadfly.”” 300 pp. 12mo. 


JOESSA ; OR, SO SPINS THE FLYING WORLD 
Away. By Ivar Jonsson, author of ‘‘ The 
Department Clerk.’’ This novel of con- 
temporary American life begins in North 
Wisconsin. The spelling school, the coun- 
try store, the rural college, and the society 
of the college town are made the basis of 
the first half of the book. The scene then 
shifts to Washington, where an Italian 
Count of an amazing lineage is introduced, 
the hero of the first part of the novel being 
elected to Congress. The Congressman 
marries and forgets the woman whom he 
had misled in the college town. 147 pp. 
12mo. 

JOSCELYN CHESHIRE. 
lutionary days in the Carolinas. 
Beaumont Kennedy. Illustrated. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


A story of Revo- 
By Sara 
338 pp- 


LICHTENSTEIN. A romance after the 
German of Wilhelm Hauff. Adapted for 
English readers, by L. L. Weedon. An 
historical novel of German life in Wiirtem- 
burg at the opening of the Reformation, 
1519, Ulrich being the hero of the book. 
The peasant rising is included in the book, 
and the volume closes with the final intro- 
duction and adherence to the Protestant 
religion by Ulrich, who was one of the an- 
cestors of the Tecks, to one of whom the 
book is dedicated, Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, Duchess of York. It gives a vivid 
view of the German Reformation, and is 
intended in its appearance and binding for 
an English school gift book. Illustrated by 
T. H. Robinson. 304 pp. 12mo. 


LOVER FUGITIVES, THE. A romance. 
By John Finnemore, author of the ‘‘ Red 
Men of the Dusk,’’ etc. In this novel the 
story opens at the close of Monmouth’s 
rebellion in South England in 1685. The 
hero is the owner of an estate in the region, 
and the narrative passes on through a duel 
and the escape of prisoners to Holland. 
While the incidents are familiar, they are 
told in the first person and with much 
spirit. With a frontispiece by Harold Pif- 
fard. 350 pp. 12mo. 

LUCK OF THE VAILS, THE. A novel. By 
EK. F. Benson. The author of ** Dodo”’ and 
‘“‘Mammon & Co.” has in the present vol- 
ume departed from the style and method 
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that has brought him more notoriety than 
credit. Mr. Benson has succeeded in giving 
us an almost unique personage in Francis 
Vail. This character study redeems the 
work and causes us to overlook the conven- 
tionality of incident and the commonplace 
trivialities of the plot; it also compensates 
for the weakness of the remaining charac- 
ters and in part reconciles us to the ridicu- 
lous ending of the story. There is just suf- 
ficient mystery to keep the curiosity of the 
reader on the alert. Mr. Benson has reason 
to congratulate himself for his departure 
from a style of writing which won for him 
the contempt of the judicious. 446 pp. 
12mo.—alttmore Sun. 


MANASSEH. Retold from the Hungarian 
of Dr. Maurus J6kai, author of ‘‘ Black 
Diamonds,”’ etc., by Percy Favor Bicknell. 
This is an absorbing story of life among a 
happy and primitive people hidden away in 
far Transylvania, whose peaceful life is never 
disturbed except by the inroads of their 
turbulent neighbors. The opening scenes 
are laid in Rome, and the view of the cor- 
rupt, intriguing sociéty there forms a pic- 
turesque contrast to the scenes of pastoral 
simplicity and savage border warfare that 
succeeded. With portrait. 328 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


MONEY SPINNERAND OTHER CHARACTER 
NoTEs, THE. By Henry Seton ‘Merriman, 
author of *‘ The Sowers,’’ etc., and S. G. 
Tallentyre. These twenty-three short essays 
on various phases of current life are treated 
from a somewhat satirical vein, sufficiently 
shown by the title of a number, the ‘‘Ad- 
vanced Woman,’’ and the like. 354 pp. 
I2mo. 


MononiA. A love story of ’forty-eight. 
By Justin McCarthy. ‘he author has re- 
produced with considerable elaboration the 
character and atmosphere of upper middle- 
class society in a seaport town of the prov- 
ince, Munster, whose medizval name the 
heroine and the story conjointly bear, and 
the pleasant tenor of this ‘‘ love-story of 
*forty-eight’’ does not suffer by the slightly 
antiquarian tinge thus given it. The love- 
making runs its course not without stress and 
trial, but with no poignancy of treatment. 
The narrative style (and there is more pure 
narrative than is usual nowadays in novel 
writing) is consonant to the theme, and its 
serene and inviting current offers a pleasing 
contrast to the Jack-in-the-box qualities of 
studied eccentricity which are common con- 
temporary substitutes for merit. Though 
not particularly original or striking, the 
book has a distinct attractiveness. 397 pp. 
12mo.—London Saturday Review. 


MousME. A story of the West and East. 
By Clive Holland, author of ‘‘ My Japanese 
Wife,’ etc. This story carries the charming 
little Japanese heroine of ‘‘ My Little Jap- 
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anese Wife’’ to London, where Mousmé 

es through the various stages of a Lon- 
oe season, going out, making country 
house visits, being presented at court, and 
finally going back to Nagasaki, Mousmé’s 
health having given way under the strain of 
the English climate. With portrait. 347 
pp. I2mo. 


My LADY OF ORANGE. By H.C. Bailey. 
Few periods afford a more picturesque set- 
ting for stories of this class than that of the 
Sixteenth-century struggle between the 
Spanish andthe Dutch. William of Orange 
and the Duke of Alva both figure in this 
tale. The hero, an English mercenary and 
leader of a free company, fought through 
most of the war on the Spanish side; but 
as no pay was forthcoming he transferred 
his allegiance to the Dutch. . He espouses 
the Orange cause in no perfunctory fashion, 
but, spurred on by love, throws himself into 
it with heart and soul. The writer has pre- 
sented an interesting account of stirring 
times and daring deeds. The hero is 
brave, generous, tender, yet crafty, and keen 
at need. There appear on the scene the 
gruff but faithful lieutenant, the traitor in 
the camp, and most of the other stock char- 
acters of romances of this order; and these 
play their accustomed parts in the accus- 
tomed way. The tale is told with some 
dignity, and it may be commended, not for 
any special novelty of plot or treatment, 
but as a creditable attempt to follow in the 
footsteps of the masters and for its interest 
as a story pure and simple. With eight 
illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 249 
pp- 12mo.—N. Y. Z7imes Saturday Re- 
view. 

MYSTERIOUS BURGLAR, THE. By George 
E. Walsh. By means of hypnotism, a dis- 
honest physician forces a young man to 
commit a series of burglaries. The young 
man imagines himself under treatment for 
a fatal disease, and is entirely ignorant of 
his midnight adventures. A professional 
burglar tells this story, and cleverly plays 
detective, exposing the whole plot. 247 
pp. 16mo.—/Publishers’ Weekly. 


NEW ENGLAND FOoLks. A love story. 
By Eugene W. Presbrey. 230 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. A novel. 
By George Gissing. This book claims to be 
a study of a well-known type of the modern 
man, who is ‘‘all things to all people.’’ The 
hero is a young college man, who, through 
his father’s misfortunes and his own indo- 
lence, is left without an income. He has 
strong faith in himself and belief in his fu- 
ture. He is superficial, insincere and dis- 
honest, but sufficiently plausible and mag- 
netic to deceive his victims. These victims 
are both men and women whom he would 
make stepping-stones to his ambition. On 
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borrowed money, and under false colors, he 
runs as a Liberal candidate for Parliament. 
386 pp. 12m0.—Pudblishers’ Weekly. 


Our LADY OF DELIVERANCE. By John 
Oxenham, author of ‘*‘ God’s Prisoner,’’ etc. 
334 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS, A. By W. D. 
Howells, author of ‘‘ Ragged Lady,”’ etc. 
The five stories in this volume are none of 
them strong in incident or more than lightly 
ingenious in plot. Of course, they are nat- 
ural. Any one of them might have hap- 
pened, and the reader is easily convinced 
that all of them did happen and in precisely 
the way Mr. Howells describes. This is the 
effect labored after by so many and achieved 
by so few—of the intimate, genial style, 
the note of personal sympathy, which long 
ago characterized the ‘‘ Wedding Journey,”’ 
and which has lost nothing of its persuasive 
ease in the thirty intervening years. Equally 
familiar is the mocking humor continually 
playing over the surface of events—gay, 
suggestive, sometimes irritating, always 
amusing. The stories are ‘‘A Pair of Pa- 
tient Lovers,’’ ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Piano,’’ 
‘*A Circle in the Water,’’ ‘‘ The Magic of a 
Voice,’’ and ‘‘A Different Case.’’ With 
portrait. 368 pp. 12mo.—V. Y. Zimes Sat- 
urday Review. 


PERSONAL EDITION OF GEORGE ELI0T’s 
Works, THE. Biographical introduction by 
Esther Wood. This edition of ‘‘ Romola’’ 
is idustrated by processed photographs of 
Florence, with an introduction which re- 
views the genius of the work and the refer- 
ence to it in George Eliot’s diary. Neither 
the page nor the margin is large, but both 
are well proportioned, and the type is clear 
and fair without being so large as to make 
the book bulky. It is cased in a comely 
gray cloth binding. The second volume 
contains Silas Marner with an introduction, 
summarizing the references made to the 
work by George Eliot, and tracing its con- 
nection with her early life in the Midlands. 
Two vols. Vol. I., Romola. Vol. II., Ro- 
molaand Silas Marner. 402, 402 pp. I2mo. 


SAMUEL Boyp OF CATCHPOLE SQUARE. 
A mystery. By B.L. Farjeon. Mr. Far- 
jeon’s latest novel. It opens in a London 
money-lender’s office, the incidents being 
derived from the facts brought out during 
the examination conducted into this subject 
by a parliamentary commission, together 
with the addition of the murder of the 
money-lender, the evidence before the 
coroner’s jury and the unraveling of the 
mystery. The Red-Letter Series. The 
illustrations were drawn by Miss Edith L. 
Lang. 465 pp. I2mo. Paper. 

SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 
By Jerome K. Jerome, author of ‘Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’ etc. A re- 
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print in inexpensive form of a collection of 
essays in the usual vein of the author, 
which first appeared in 1898. The Pan- 
American Library. 333 pp. 12 mo. Paper. 


SENHOR ANTONE. A tale of the Portu- 
guese colony. By William S. Birge, M. D., 
author of ‘‘In Old Roseau.” These tales 
are of the life of Portuguese colonies which 
have gathered at New Bedford and else- 
where in New England, from Portugal and 
the Azores. The stories range from remi- 
niscences of Portuguese life to the adven- 
tures of the vagrant sailor of the South 
American coast. Drawn from life, closely 
following casual incidents touched up with 
a certain amount of local color, the book 
has much that is interesting, though lacking 
in the literary skill with which it is pre- 
sented. With portrait. 146 pp. 12 mo. 


Srtrius. A volume of fiction. By Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, author of ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Garden,’’ etc. Miss Fowler has done well 
to interpolate in the list of novels which 
her popularity is encouraging her to pro- 
duce such a volume of short stories as she 
gives us in ‘‘Sirius.’? Within the limits of 
a few pages, dealing with a single episode, 
she seems peculiarly at ease. The types 
and situations with which she deals may 
not always be strikingly original, but she 
gives a sufficient turn of individuality to 
her treatment of them. Sentiment, rather 
than passion, is usually her theme, and she 
brings amusing things up from its fa- 
miliar shallows, exhibiting them with an 
analysis of human foibles that if not deeply 
penetrating is often shrewd and humorous. 
The sprightliness of Miss Fowler’s dialogue 
has sometimes, in her novels, wearied 
through its self-consciousness. It is not 
altogether free from that quality in the 
present volume, but the talk being assigned 
toa great many different characters under 
different circumstances it is, on the whole, 
much more agreeable. 429 pp. 1I2mo.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


SKETCHES BY Boz. Illustrations of every- 
day life and every-day people. By Charles 
Dickens. ‘‘Sketches by Boz,’’ which first 
appeared in 1834-5 in the London Morning 
Chronicle, and in 1836 in book form, con- 
tained the short stories, studies and descrip- 
tive articles which Charles Dickens wrote 
while a reporter, before “ Pickwick Papers’’ 
had raised him to fame and universal public 
attention during its appearance. Some of 
the characters in his next work appear in 
these ‘‘Sketches,’’ and many incidents of 
his various methods and mannerisms, which 
he later used in his novels, are to be found 
in these subjects, which are a most valu- 
able showing of his apprentice work. The 
Authentic Edition. With illustrations by 
George Cruikshank and Phiz. 569 pp. 8vo. 


SOLDIER OF THE KING, A. Being some 
passages in the life of Mr. John Gifford. 
By Dora M. Jones This novel of English 
history opens in 1648, and covers the period 
of the Commonwealth. The hero of the 
book, John Gifford, was a Royalist soldier, 
who was suddenly converted and formed the 
original of Bunyan’s Evangelist. The book 
follows closely the incidents of Gifford’s 
life, giving his escape from Maidstone Jail. 
The slender love affair embroidered on the 
web of the story adds a touch of romance, 
but the scene and incidents are closely 
studied from reality. 284 pp. 12mo. 


SUNNY SOUTHERNER, A. By Julia Ma- 
gruder. This is a love story, the scene of 
which is laid for the most part in Virginia, 
although it later shifts to Philadelphia and 
New York. The plot revolves about two 
principal characters, a Southern heroine 
and a Northern hero. Illustrated. 194 pp. 
16mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


SUPREME CRIME, THE. By Dorothea 
Gerard (Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
A story of life in one of the little dependen- 
cies of Austria, dealing with the law of the 
Greek Church which obliges a priest to 
marry before he is ordained or else remain 
acelibate. The hero is a priest. The su- 
preme crime is his want of faith in his wife, 
whom he believes guilty of her sister’s 
death. With frontispiece. 300 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


ToLTeEc Savior, THE A historical ro- 
mance of ancient Mexico. By Mrs. John 
Ellsworth Graham. ‘‘ The Toltec Savior” 
—Quetzalcohuatl—is not a mythical char- 
acter. He was born a prince of the realm 
and succeeded to the throne of Tollan at an 
early age. Hesecretly determined to give 
up his life in a tragical manner to impress 
upon his followers a lasting belief that the 
soul cannot die. The story brings in de- 
scriptions of the lost arts and hidden treas- 
ures of ancient Mexico. With frontispiece. 
295 pp. 12mo.— Publishers’ Weekly. 


VALENCIA'S GARDEN. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. The story which Mrs. 
Crowninshield tells simple enough in its 
main outline, being merely that of a young 
English girl, who, left unprovided for by the 
death of her father, emerges from the con- 
vent in which she was residing to be mar- 
ried to an elderly French Count, to whom 
her welfare and person had been confided, 
and what came of this marriage from the 
temperament of the girl-wife, frank, fresh, 
natural, impulsive, and every way charming. 
and that of her aged bridegroom, who 
cherished an unconscious sentimental pas- 
sion for an artificial and malicious widow 
of his own age. The personal story of 
Valencia is a lovely one, she is so girlish in 
her feelings and so womanly in her conduct, 
but not on the whole so curiously and so 
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irritatingly interesting as the personality of 
the staid, proper, kindly, gracious, exas- 
perating French men and women who sur- 
round her and mold her life, but not her 
character and her destiny. 303 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


WHEN THE GATES LIFT Up THEIR HEADS. 
A story of the seveuties. By Payne Ers- 
kine. An idy] of the South, the scene being 
laid in a little town in the mountains of 
North Carolina. The heroine is a Northern 
girl, who has inherited a plantation, and a 
number of Northerners are introduced. 
While this is essentially a tale of healthful 
out-door life, and of love, with the Negro 
furnishing picturesque settings, there is con- 
siderable serious discussion of the Negro 
problem, from both the Northern and the 
Southern point of view. 445 pp. I2mo.— 
MN. Y. Mail and Express. 


WILDERNESS ROAD, THE. By Joseph A. 
Altsheler, author of ‘‘A Herald of the 
West,’’ etc. This book is a romance of 
St. Clair’s defeat and Wayne’s victory, an 
episode of the movement for expansion, 
when at the end of the eighteenth century 
the men of Kentucky and the old frontier 
were pushing westward and northward to 
gain new territory. The author sketches 
the division of an empire before it was won, 
the advance of untrained soldiers and their 
terrible fate in the wilderness, and the sub- 
sequent stirring compaign which secured 
the new country. His hero, a soldier witha 
romantic history, plays with St. Clair a part 
not unlike that which Washington acted 
with Braddock. 379 pp. t12mo.—WN. FY. 
Mail and Express. 


WITHOUT SIN. A novel. By Martin J. 
Pritchard. A reprint in this country of a 
novel which first appeared in 1896, and is 
now issued in a less expensive form asa part 
of ‘‘Stone’s Monthly Library.’’ The story 
opens in London and carries a young woman 
through a sad experience, some gambling, 
some contact with ‘‘ high life ’’ and the dis- 
appearance of the young woman coucerned 
in a convent. Stone’s Monthly Library. 
298 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


HH 
GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


BRIDGE MANUAL, THE. An _ illustrated 
practical course of instruction and complete 
guide to the conventions of the game. By 
John Doe. The popularity of this book, 
which has reached its sixth thousand since 
its first publication, is the best proof of its 
value. It received the approval of London 
Field and Slackwood’s, and follows the 
tules of the Portland Club. In the intro- 
duction the author points out that the adop- 
tion of American leads, by rendering whist 
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too scientific and too much a matter of 
skill, deprive it of interest. The book 
gives the rules, the treatment, the various 
deals, the play of the successive hands, and 
a number of games, illustrated by colored 
diagrams, in ‘‘ bridge whist,’’ which restores 
the element of chance. Second edition. 
I22 pp. 16mo. 


MODERN COIN MANIPULATION. Em- 
bracing every sleight and subtlety invented 
and known. By T. Nelson Downs. Includ- 
ing (now published for the first time) a 
complete explanation of his world-famous 
creation, ‘‘The Miser’s Dream.’’ A manual 
intended to ard sleight-of-hand performers 
in the manipulation of coins. [llustrations, 
with a careful descriptive text, carries the 
performer through all the different meth- 
ods by which coin is palmed, handled, 
passed and produced. 178 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 


WomMAN'sS BOOK OF SPORTS, THE. By 
J. Parmly Paret. A practical guide by a 
practical writer for the amateur spor's- 
woman. Golf,lawn tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, bicycling and basket ball have each a 
chapter. The book is an invaluable guide 
for the feminine novice in sports, for each 
game is treated from the elementary stand- 
point, the first rudiments of skill in all 
being explained in a simple and direct 
manner for practical use. A unique feature 
of this book is the chapter on men’s sports 
from a woman’s point of view—from the 
viewpoint of the spectator. Football, base- 
ball, yacht racing, rowing and athletics are 
all fully explained, so that the uninitiated 
spectator, either man or woman, may learn 
enough of any of these sports in a half 
hour's reading of its chapters to appreciate 
the game tobe seen. The yachting chapter 
has been specially prepared with an eye to 
the coming international races for the 
America’s Cup, and one who wants to fully 
understand the manoeuvering of the racing 
yachts without going too deeply into tech- 
nical details will find this book invaluable. 
Illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author. 167 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail ana 
Express. 
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CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY, THE. Grant 
Allen’s historical guide-books to the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, treating concisely and 
thoroughly on the principal historic and 
artistic points of interest therein. By George 
C. Williamson, Litt. D. The late Mr. Grant 
Allen started the series of ‘‘Grant Allen’s 
Historical Guides,’’ death cutting short his 
labors after he had written for it the first 
four volumes, those on Paris, Florence, the 
cities of Belgium and Venice. The plan 
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and method of the books had been so care- 
fully mapped out by him, however, that the 
publishers found it not difficult to continue 
the series, which is in no way a competitor 
of Baedeker or Murray, paying no attention 
whatever to routes of travel, hotels, prices, 
etc., but rather a supplement to these useful 
books. It aims to aid the traveler in search 
of culture and knowledge in the acquisition 
of antiquarian and historical lore, and to 
understand, and therefore enjoy, the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and the minor 
arts of the towns he visits. 273 pp. Indexed. 
16mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


IAIRD AND LEE'S VEST-POCKET TIME- 
SAVER SOUVENIR GUIDE TO THE DAZZLING 
RAINBOW CITy PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
A vest-pocket diary covering the months 
June up to October, containing a plan of the 
Pan-American Exposition, information as 
to the city of Buffalo and a description of 
the Exposition, all in a narrow, thin book- 
let. 32mo. 


WHERE AND How TO DINE IN PARIS. 
With notes on Paris hotels, waiters and 
their tips, Paris theaters, minor theaters, 
music halls, racing round Paris, etc. By 
Rowland Strong. 176 pp. 16mo. 

See With New Books. 


eH 
H I S T O R Y 


CENTURY OF BAPTIST ACHIEVEMENT, A. 
Edited by A. H. Newman, D. D. This book 
is made up of thirty chapters contributed 
by as many writers apparently well qualified 
for their different parts. There is first a 
survey of Baptist history before 1801, then 
a survey of English, Scotch and American 
conditions at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. No important aspect of 
the century's growth and change seems to 
have been omitted, with the important ex- 
ception of the anti-slavery agitation as 
affecting denominationa! interests. The 
‘Sketch of the Colored Baptists of the 
United States’ is apparently an exception 
to the rule that the various sketches should 
be made from the inside, but it is done with 
much caution and discrimination. ‘' Move- 
ments of Baptist Theological Thought Dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century”’ is not by any 
means a case of ducus a non lucendo. It 
means a great deal to say that whereas, 
formerly, ‘‘a crass verbal theory of inspira- 
tion’’ prevailed, now the authority of the 
Scriptures rests on men's consciousness of 
their fitness to be the words of God. The 
statistics of denominational growth aresuch 
as may well flatter denominational pride. 
460 pp. 8vo.—Z7he Nation. 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
AND OF CITIZENS, THE. A contribution to 
modern constitutional history. By Geog 


Jellinek. Authorized translation from the 
German, by Max Farrand, Ph. D. An 
attempt to trace the ‘Bills of Rights,” 
which appeared in various American Con- 
situations, back through their English dis- 
cussion to Teutonic conception of the limits 
needed on arbitrary power instead of to the 
French declaration of rights and the con- 
trat social of Rousseau. Revised by the 
author. 98 pp. 16mo. 


FRANCIS AND DOMINIC AND THE MENDI- 
CANT ORDERS. By John Herkless, D. D. 
The sixth volume of this series presents a 
remarkable, succinct and interesting narra- 
tive of the founders of the mendicant or- 
ders, the Franciscans and Dominicans. The 
World’s Epoch Makers. 237 pp. 12mo, 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, A. 
By Francis Newton Thorpe, author of ‘‘ The 
Constitutional History of the United States,” 
etc. Professor Thorpe’s name is familiar 
to every student of history as the author of 
a number of exhaustive, scholarly works, 
as well as through his work as a lecturer on 
history. This book, however, is of much 
more general interest than any that he has 
yet written, for it fills a gap in our litereture 
which the late Moses Coit Tyler pointed out 
—the need for a one-volume history of our 
country which is at once exact in scholar- 
ship and readable as literature. Professor 
Thorpe has been working on this book for 
the last nine years, and it contains the fruits 
of careful examination of original sources, 
of matured reflection on historical prob- 
lems, and of that practical experience in 
addressing the public which enables the 
author to present his subject in the clearest 
light and in the most attractive manner. 
627 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


LATIN AMERICA. The pagans, the pa- 
pists, the patriots, the protestants and the 
present problem. By Hubert N. Brown, 
M.A. Illustrated, 308 pp. 12mo. 


MAN IN THE IRON MASK, THE, By Tighe 
Hopkins, author of ‘‘ The Silent Gate,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 368 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


OLD PLANTATION, THE. How we lived 
in great house and cabin before the war. 
By James Bartle Avirett, author of ‘‘ Who 
Was the Traitor?’ A careful, minute de- 
scription from personal experience of life 
on one of the Carolina plantations, giving 
the best possible view of slavery and its 
conditions. The labor, the sports, the easy 
fraternal life and the care which the best 
type of masters gave their slaves are all de- 
scribed with frank acceptance of the neces- 
sity of the change which finally came. The 
narrative has a number of minute details 
and touches of realism, though written 
strictly from the standpoint of a special 
plea. With portrait. 202 pp. 12mo. 
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Otp NEW YORK FRONTIER, THE. Its 
wars with Indians and Tories, its Missionary 
Schools, Pioneers and Land Titles. 1614- 
1800. By Francis Whiting Halsey. With 
maps and illustrations. 432 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review. 

REFORMATION, THE. A religious and his- 
toricalsketch. By Rev. J. A. Babington, M.A. 
Intended as a general sketch of the work of 
the Reformation. Its character and object is 
first described from the Protestant stand- 
point. Three chapters describe the move- 
ment in Germany, and successive chapters, 
about the length of an ordinary essay, sur- 
vey the change which took place in Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, France, Holland, Eng- 
land and Scotland. 362 pp. Indexed. $8vo. 


RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Francis H. E. Palmer. Our European 
Neighbors. Illustrated. 320 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


SAVONAROLA. By Rev. George M’Hardy, 
D. D. The World’s Epoch-Makers. 273 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


SAWDUST AND SPANGLES. STORIES AND 
SECRETS OF THE CIRCUS. By W. C. 
Coup. William Cameron Coup was born 
in Mount Pleasant, Indiana, in 1837. He 
died at Jacksonville, Florida, in 1895. 
His father was a country tavern-keeper, 
his son, after some experimentation as 
apprentice in a country printing office, 
went off with a circus long before he 
was of age From that day until a little 
before his death he devoted himself to the 
circus business, becoming a partner of ‘the 
redoubtable P. T. Barnum, and acquiring an 
experience of an assorted kind which made 
his life quite as full of incident and quite 
as marked for absence of ennui as that of 
any man who ever lived. This book. bya 
bit of good fortune, did not go through the 
solemnizing process of being reduced to 
copy by his own hand, but was taken down 
from his stories told by word of mouth by 
an experienced writer, who has had the 
good sense to refrain from dressing them 
up. Asaresult the adventures of more than 
forty years are presented to the public in a 
manner which cannot be surpassed for vivid- 
nessand interest. To say that there is nota 
dull line between the covers of the book 
containing these anecdotes is hardly to do 
it justice. Illustrated. 262 pp. 12mo.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


SHAKESPEARE'S FAMILY. Beinga record 
of the ancestors and descendants of William 
Shakespeare, with some account of the 
Ardens. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes, author of 
“British Freewomen,’’ etc. We are not 
always able to take Mrs. Stopes’s view of 
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most biographical points, but we have 
nothing but praise for the patient and minute 
care with which she has searched the records, 
not only for all possible traces of the poet’s 
ancestry, but also for descendants and col- 
lateral Warwickshire Shakespeares and 
other provincial Shakespeares and London 
Shakespeares and Ardens, from the earliest 
days to the present time. The story of 
Shakespeare’s descendants throws its side- 
lights on the frailty of human nature. Mrs. 
Stopes approaches Shakespeare's life from a 
strictly genealogical and nota literary point 
of view. ‘‘ Perhaps never before has any- 
one attempted to write a life of the poet 
with so little allusion to his plays and poems. 
My reason is clear; it is only the genealog- 
ical details of certain Warwickshire families 
of which I now treat, and it is only as an 
interesting Warwickshire gentleman that 
the poet is here included.’’ Mrs. Stopes’s 
book is based upon two series of articles, 
which appeared some years ago in the 
Genealogical Magazine. She is entitled to 
credit for a useful and sensible, if not an 
impeccable, book on a subject about which 
much ink has already been split. Illus- 
tratrated. 257 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Zon- 
don Academy. 


SouTH CAROLINA IN THE REVOLUTION, 
1775-1780. By Edward McCrady. I2mo. 
See review. 


TREASON AND PLOT. Struggles for Cath- 
olic supremacy in the last years of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Martin A. S. Hume. In- 
dexed. 519pp. 8 vo. 

See review. 
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PRACTICAL HYPpNoTISM. Theories and 
experiments. Compiled and edited by 
Comte C. dé Saint-Germain, A. B. Lee’s 
Library of Live Topics. Illustrated. 260 
pp. I2mo. 
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BENCH AND BAR AS MAKERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC, THE. By Hon. W. 
W. Goodrich. Judge Goodrich, Presiding 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Appel- 
late Division of the State of New York, has 
published in this slender volume an address 
delivered on Forefathers’ Day, celebrating 
the 280th anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. The course of American history 
is reviewed in a spirit of generous optimism. 
With portraits. 65 pp. 1I2mo. 
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STABLE CONVERSATION. By Murray 
Howe. These lectures on the stable, horses, 
racing, grooms and jockeys first appeared in 
the Horse Review,a sporting paper devoted 
to the turf, published in Chicago. They are 
short, but full of intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of the American track, trotting 
andrunning. Pictures by Robert L. Dickey. 
262 pp. I2mo. 
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LOVE-LETTERS OF HONORE DE BALzac 
(1833-1842). Authorized translation, with 
introduction and notes. By D. F. Hanni- 
gan. This translation of a great novelist’s 
love-letters is preceded by an introduction 
which reviews their relation to the events of 
Balzac’s life; originally first appeared under 
the title ‘‘ Lettres a 1’ Entrangére.’’ The 
letters extend over ten years, from January, 
1833, to January, 1843, fill two large volumes 
and are the outpouring of a most extraordi- 
nary genius. With portraits. 351, 329 pp. 
8 vo. 


LOVER'S REPLIES TO AN _ ENGLISH- 
WOMAN'S LOVE-LETTERS, THE. It will be 
remembered that in ‘‘An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters’ certain ‘‘short notes, not 
above twenty in all,’’ were omitted, and in 
the present volume not a little of the inter- 
est, to say nothing of humor, arises from 
the answers to these being included. There 
are many features in the lover’s correspond- 
ence as now given that will provoke the 
reader to quiet merriment. The tendency 
to ultra-refinement, as when the lover points 
out to the fond one that her last letter was 
insufficiently fastened, “the wretched mu- 
cilage having given way ;”’ the gift of half a 
ton of note paper, with a consignment of 
pens and sealing wax, and some thousands 
of envelopes, so that there may be no ex- 
cuse for her not writing through lack of 
stationery ; the perpetual references in his 
letters to his mother and her opinions, 
which would wear out the patience of any 
girl, and the want of tact generally shown 
in his confidences—all these form excellent 
subjects for general laughter to any who can 
read between the lines. And the conclu- 
sion eventually arrived at that the English- 
woman is out of her mind is delicious. 196 
pp. 12mo.—London Puolishers’ Circular. 
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CHRISTIAN IN HUNGARIAN ROMANCE, 
THE. A Study of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s 
Novel, ‘‘There is a God; or, The People 
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Who Love But Once.’’ By John Fretwell, 
An analytical review of ‘‘Egy az isten,” 
which is published in English under the title 
‘*Manasseh.’’ The review illustrates the 
manner in which the great Hungarian noy- 
elist solves forthe Hungarian people such 
problems as are presented to English readers 
by Hall Caine in ‘‘ The Christian.’’ Illus- 
trated. 124. 16mo.—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 
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ANIMALS IN ACTION. Studies and stories 
of beasts, birds and reptiles; their habits, 
their homes and their peculiarities. Com- 
piled and adapted from the German. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks. Wolf's familiar illus- 
trations are used as the text for a series of 
brief accounts of animals based on the pic- 
tures and containing a large amount of in- 
formation. Illustrated with many sketches 
of animals drawn from life, as they appeared 
in their native haunts and not in captivity. 
360 pp. I2mo. 


MosouiTors. By L. O. Howard, Pn. D. 
Dr. Howard became interested in the ‘‘ Na- 
tional bird of New Jersey,’’ long before he 
began to serve the Government. As a boy 
he was an enthusiastic collector and—what 
does not always follow—a careful observer 
of insects. In the year mosquitoes became 
prevalent for the first time, Dr. Howard 
found them breeding in a surface pool of 
water having an area of about sixty square 
feet. He poured some kerosene into the 
pool, which killed the wrigglers, as he had 
expected. It is not to be expected, Dr. How- 
ard thinks, that the mosquito will soon be 
relegated to the category of innocuous 
desuetude, characteristic of the dodo and 
the ichthyosaurus. The lively and elusive 
insect is likely to be extant when the pres- 
ent generation has been a long time dead. 
But, if the campaign against the hordes is 
carefully and generally carried on, there is 
every reason to believe that they may be 
driven from the haunts of man into the 
forest primeval, where they can prey on the 
hardy woodsman or the occasional hunter, 
who will regard them benignly as part of the 
day’s sport. When man has succeeded in 
banishing the mosquito from the places 
which he selects for his own habitation then, 
Dr. Howard believes, the problem will have 
been satisfactorily solved. And he sees no 
reason to doubt that the solution may soon 
be reached. 241 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Mary C. 
Dickerson, B.S. This book is entirely un- 
technical in its treatment of the subject. It 
will identify by means of photographs from 
life forty common forms, in caterpillar, 
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chrysalis, or cocoon, and adult stages. It 
makes clear the external structure adapting 
the creature to its life; it describes and 
illustrates the changes in form from cater- 
pillar to chrysalis, from chrysalis to butter- 
fly. With two hundred photographs from 
life by the author. 344 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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AND THE WILDERNESS BLOSSOMED. By 
Almon Dexter. Tells how the author made 
a beautiful garden of an island covered with 
primeval forest, that he purchased some 


twelve years ago, in one of the interior lakes 


of Maine. The plants and flowers are full 
described. Illustrated. 283pp. Indexed. 
8vo.— Publishers’ Weekly. 


CONTENT IN A GARDEN. By Candace 
Wheeler. The Garden, about which Mrs. 
Wheeler writes so delightfully, is situated 
in the Catskills and the setting among the 
mountains is imposing. The author com- 
bines the sensitiveness and literary felicity 
of the poet with the artist’s perception of 
the beautiful. This is shown in her treat- 
ment of the grouping of flowers and the 
massing of bloom and color. Charming, too, 
is her interpretation of the possible moods 
and temperaments of her favorite plants. 
Mrs. Wheeler's philosophy of gardening is 
mild and gentle and sympathetic, and adds 
a new element to the familiar interest in 
bulbs and buds, slips and cuttings, beds and 
paths. With decorations by Dora Wheeler 
Keith. 209pp. 12mo0.—Phztladelphia Press. 


Crow’s Nest, THE. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan) author of ‘‘A 
Social Departure,’’ etc. This book is a sort 
of revised ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,’’ except that it is a considerable 
improvement on the latter book. In the 
first place, the garden is in a unique place, 
and in the second, Mrs. Cotes’s style is more 
piquant and individual than that of the un- 
known author of the book’s predecessor. 
The writer has simply recorded the experi- 
ence of an invalid, obliged to spend the 
greater part of every day in the garden, in 
acane chair placed under the conifers, and 
this garden is in the outskirt of Simla. It 
has, therefore, the fascination of a place in 
which one not only rubs elbows with nature, 
but gets a glimpse into primeval conditions, 
for Atma, the gardener, is a patient hillman 
of traditions as old as the Himalayas, and the 
landscape suggests the beginning and the 
end of the world combined. The whimsical, 
poetical style of the book will win it readers 
among all nature lovers. 248 pp. I2mo.— 
N.Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright, author of ‘ Bird- 
craft,’’ “etc. Those who believe, and yet 
fear to say, that flowers look better growing 
on their stems than in any arrangement on 
mantel, shelf or table, will feel encouraged 
by this book to take heart to declare them- 
selves, for at the very beginning the author 
reads the botanist a litle lecture on the ab- 
surdity of being so scientific as to miss the 
beauty to which his work invites him, and 
makes a general plea for greater and more 
frequent admiration of the flower in its na- 
tive haunt before it is removed for an adorn- 
ment, more or less artificial. The book is 
also a very complete study of all the flowers 
and ferns that grow wild in New England. 
With illustrations from photographs by the 
author and J. Horace McFarland. 358 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SEA BEACH ATEBBTIDE, THE. A guide to 
the study of the seaweeds and the lower ani- 
mal life found between tide marks. By Au- 
gusta Foote Arnold. The amateur biologist 
will find constant entertainment and stimu- 
lus in the pages of this guide to the stud 
of the countless forms of life that are left 
stranded on the beach by the falling tide. 
The author divides her book into two parts. 
In the first she describes the seaweed found 
upon Atlantic and Pacific shores. In the 
second she takes a step higher in the scale 
of nature, and describes the curious minute 
forms that cling to the rocks and weeds or 
float in the sandy shallows and pools. Full 
directions are supplied in regard to the 
seeker after the specimens, where to find 
them, how to secure them and how to pre- 
serve them. With more than 600 illustra- 
tions. 490 pp. Indexed. 8vo. /Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 
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BILIOUSTINE, THE. Published for the 
Boy Grafters. By William S. Lord. A new 
periodical intended as a burlesque of the 
Philistine and its editor, Mr. Hubbard. 24 
pp. 16mo. Paper. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


TRAINING OF THE Bopy, THE. For 
games, athletics, gymnastics and other 
forms of exercise and for health, growth, 
and development. By F. A. Schmidt, M. D., 
and Eustace H. Miles, M.A. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 520pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review. 
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Joy BELLS. By William Trevelyan Browne. 
‘*Ithas been asked,”’ says the author in his 
preface, ‘‘ why with a library full of poetry 
should authors desire to add to their num- 
ber.” This book of three hundred and 
thirty-four pages of verse on many subjects, 
and written much as verse was written sixty 
or seventy years ago, appears to be intended 
to give an answer, not altogether satis- 
fying, to this question. With portrait. 334 
pp. I2mo. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIsT. By Post Wheeler. With 
portrait. 216 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


POEMS OF HENRY TIMROD. Memorial 
edition. With memoir and portrait. 194 
pp. I2mo. 


RACING RHYMES AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Adam Lindsay Gordon. Selected and 
arranged by T. O. Guen. Illustrated. 146 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


REPLY TO THE MAN WITH THE HOg, A. 
By the author of ‘‘ Joy Bells.’? This answer 
to ‘‘The Man With a Hoe”? is illustrated 
by full-paged, washed drawings, in one of 
which the American farmer is represented 
as setting a sheaf on end about five feet 
high, and in the other singing in the pas- 
ture with an Irish harp nearly as tall as him- 
self. The verse is a plea for the dignity of 
honest labor. Quarto. Paper. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAyyYAM. Ren- 
dered into English verse. By Edward Fitz- 
gerald. In consequence of exigencies of 
copyright the text given in the first edition 
of Edward Fitzgerald is followed, rather than 
the much-expanded version of the three later 
editions. This, however, has its advantages, 
for, as Mr. F, B. Money-Coutts, in his pref- 
ace, points out, the distinctive features of 
Omar Khayydm’s stanzas are considerably 
lost in the process of higher evolution and 
the local coloring loses something of its 
warmth. The preface to the first edition, 
giving details of the author’s life, is in- 
cluded, and there are also notes explanatory 
of the more obscure passages.—With illus- 
trations by Herbert Cole. 68 pp. 16mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


VOICE OF THE PINE, THE. By Charles 
Augustus Schumacher. 104 pp. 8vo. 


WEEDS BY THE WALL. Verses. By Madi- 
son Cawein, author of ‘‘ Garden of Dreams,’’ 
etc. The most notable feature of this book 
is its revelation of Mr. Cawein as a master 
of new meters. Indeed, if the phrase and 
thought were always as unhackneyed and as 
successful as the rhyme-schemes, we would 
have here a great poet. Of course, they are 
not, chiefly because Mr. Cawein is too often 


ruled by that, in this particular, essentially 
Southern overmastering ingenuousness 
which, quite as much as their perfervid un- 
restraint, has effectually spoiled nearly all 
of our poets born and bred south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line. But Mr. Cawein 
promises to get away from all this, and if he 
does he will leave his name high in the list 
of American writers of verse. As he is, in 
fact, we have in him the nearest approach 
to Bryant as a poet of nature, and he brings, 
moreover, to nature a more humanly poetic 
temperament than Bryant upon most occa- 
sions could bring. For his other phases the 
reader will be loath to prefer his translation 
of Goethe's ‘‘ Kennst du das Land ?”’ to that 
made by Carlyle in his famous rendering of 
the ‘‘ Apprenticeship ;’’ while he is proba- 
bly at his best in such stanzas as this from 
“* Unanointed :’’— 


They are the curs’d! the souls who yearn 
and evermore pursue 

The vision of a vain desire, a splendor far 
ahead ; 

To whom God gives the poet’s dream with- 
out the grasp to do, 

The artist’s hope without the scope between 
the quick and dead. 


9+ pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


WHITE DOE, THE. By Sallie Southalb 
Cotton. An Indian legend having its origin 
in that period which formed the first chap- 
ter in the history of the English civilization 
in North America. TIllustrated. 89 pp. 
I2mo. 
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IN YELLOWEST JAUNIA AND THE Way 
OUT; OR, ‘*‘SOUND MONEY’”’ VERSUS SELF 
MONEY. By A. Lyman. A plea for the use 
of aluminum and platinum for coinage and 
of gold in silver coins, in order to rectify an 
irregular ratio and secure’ bimetallism, 
written with a comparative little knowledge 
of the conditions which really control this 
problem. 105 pp. 12 mio. 


SOCIAL PROBLEM, THE LIFE AND WORK. 
By J. A. Hobson, author of ‘‘ John Ruskin, 
Social Reformer,’’ etc. This book is not 
without general literary interest. The ex- 
treme specialization of industry, the author 
holds, leaves the educated classes singularly 
ignorant of those common things of life 
which are the basis of a vital literature. 
With how loose and impotent a grasp most 
of the common words of a language relating 
to material objects and physical actions are 
held by the minds of people educated too 


‘exclusively on books and talk is never ade- 


quately recognized. People who are not 
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obliged to ‘‘do things for themselves’’ re- 
main through life quite ignorant of many of 
the common properties and functions of 
material objects around them, and in par- 
ticular of the physical capacities of the 
human body. In other words, they know 
the material world directly and essentially 
only as it affects them as ‘‘ consumers;’’ 
something ‘‘about’’ the working side of 
common life they will learn from books or 
unsystematic observation, but the facts are 
not branded by adequate personal experi- 
ence upon their minds, and the words re- 
lating to these facts are poorly realized. 
295 pp- Indexed. 12 mo.—WN. Y. Post. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON. By Ray- 
mond Calkins. An investigation made for 
the Committee of Fifty, under the direc- 
tion of Francis Peabody, Elgin R. L. Gould 
and William M. Sloane. This book is a 
practical study of the saloon and its place 
in the life of the workingman. It shows 
the immense social influence of the saloons 
due to their being the popular clubs, and 
their consequent hold upon the community. 
It studies their number, their attractions, 
their practical service in furnishing food and 
warmth and recreation as well as drink, and 
shows how great is the task of displacing 
them. 397 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


TRUSTS AND THE STATE. A sketch of 
competition. By Henry W. Macrosty, B. A. 
Mr. Henry W. Macrosty is one of the Fabians 
or London Socialists, who have for many 
yeers been urging collectivism. In this 
volume he describes the close of the feudal 
period, the growth of competition through 
the first half of the nineteenth century and 
the joint efforts to regulate it, by placing 
sanitary restrictions upon the conditions in 
which labor was employed, and through the 
association of capital first in com panies and 
later in ‘‘trusts.’’ These have produced 
great corporations which, in the author’s 
opinion, open the way for their acquisition 
by the State. Their management in this 
way is deemed by him safer than the per- 
turbations caused by their ownership by 
private capital. The work gives a large 
amount of minute information in regard to 
the industrial condition of England, which 
is considered almost alone in dealing with 
this subject. The Fabian Series. 318 pp. 
I2mo. 


WORLD OF GRAFT, THE. By Josiah Flynt, 
author of ‘‘Tramping with Tramps,’’ etc. 
Mr. Flynt tells muchin this book that is 
likely to attract attention. He deals with 
criminals, their ways and their life, and also 
with the methods of dealing with them by 
the police of our large cities. The book 
Opens with three chapters on ‘‘ metropolitan 
grafting '’—in Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton. The former is dubbed an ‘ honest”’ 
city, the second a ‘‘dishonest’’ one. The 
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Hub—humbled in its pride—is nothing but 
a ‘*plain-clothes man’s town.’’ The New 
York article attracted considerable attention 
at the time of its publication in McClure’s 
Magazine. 221 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 
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HANDy DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, THE. 
By Charles Morris, author of ‘‘ History of 
the United States,’’ etc. This dictionary of 
biography, which has in it about three 
thousand names, is intended to pay particu- 
lar attention to individuals of recent date 
who have won reputation in ourday. The 
lives are brief, the spelling is conventional, 
and a much larger number of American 
names is introduced than is customary in 
these works of references. 607 pp. I2mo. 


LAIRD AND LEE’S VEST POCKET ENGLISH- 
GERMAN; GERMAN-ENGLISH Kaiser Dic- 
tionary. By Prof. Ludwig V. Zorn, Lit. D. 
The author is a Heidelberg University grad- 
uate, residing in this country and an author- 
ity on both languages. His choice of words 
has proved most intelligent and his selection 
of English and German idioms is the best 
that has been attempted, even in much larger 
and more pretentious dictionaries. The 
Puttkammer spelling has been followed 
throughout and an admirable system of pro- 
nunciation bas mastered that difficulty for 
the students of either or both languages. 
356 pp. I2mo. 

STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical 
and historical annual of the states of the 
world for the year I901. Edited by J. Scott 
Kelsie, LL. D., with the assistance of I. P. 
A. Renwick, M. A. We should say that this 
issue of the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year-Book ’’ had 
in the value and interest of its contents sur- 
passed any of its many predecessors were it 
not that wellnigh perfect accuracy and com- 
pleteness had come to be the recognized 
characteristics of this annual several years 
ago. Considerable alterations, however, 
have been necessitated in the present vol- 
ume by the events of the past year. For 
the first time in the history of the Year- 
Book a change has to be made in the name 
of the sovereign of the British Empire. The 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State have 
had to be transferred from their old inde- 
pendent position to the section devoted to 
the British Empire. During 1900 and Igol 
new censuses have been taken in the United 
States, Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, and the British Empire. The 
results of these are for the most part found 
in the present edition, many of them hav- 
ing apparently been included at the last 
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moment. The section on Russia has mani- 
festly received a complete overhauling and 
has been greatly improved, while necessary 
alterations have been effected in other 
directions. Thirty-eighth annual publica- 
tion. Revised after official returns. 1320 
pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


TREES IHAVESEEN. I69pp. 16mo. 
BIRDS I HAVE SEEN. 169 pp. 16mo. 


WILD FLOWERS I HAVE SEEN. 169 pp. 
16mo. 
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Book BY BooK. Popular studies on the 
canon of Scripture. Old Testament. By 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worces- 
ter, and others. ‘‘ The New Illustrated 
Bible’’ was published in England about a 
dozen years ago with introductions to each 
book by distinguished divines summing the 
existing conditions of criticism in regard to 
the canon. In 1892 they were issued under 
the title ‘‘ Book by Book,’’ in one volume. 
Last year they were published in two vol- 
umes, and these two volumes are now given 
ina single cover in this country from the 
English plates. While the state of criticism 
in regard to some of these books has been 
altered in the past ten years, these prefaces 
continue to give a useful epitome of the 
general view of criticism in regard to the 
authorship, sub-divisions, construction and 
origin of the various books of the Old and 
New Testament. 230pp. I2mo. 


BooK OF GENESIS IN THE LIGHT OF Mop- 
ERN KNOWLEDGE, THE. By Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, D. D. Illustrated. 572 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


CENTURY'S PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 
AND THOUGHT, A. By W. F. Adeney, M. A. 
Professor Adeney holds the chair of New 
Testament history at New College, London. 
This group of essays endeavors to review 
the religious movement of the nineteenth 
century, as it presents itself toan English 
dissenter. After sketching the conditions 
of the opening of the period, the Oxford 
movement is described. The contests which 
have sprung up between religion and 
science, Biblical criticism, the decline of 
Calvinism, social questions and the effect on 
general life, recreations, etc., the altera- 
tions in religious view are all taken up in 
order. The horizon of the author does not 
extend beyond the British Isles. 229 pp. 
I2mo. 


MOTHERHOOD OF GOD, THE. A series of 
discourses. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D., 
author of ‘‘ The Lord's Arrows,'’ etc. These 
sermons by the author of two previous col- 
lections already published, ‘‘The Lord’s 
Arrows’’ and ‘‘ Heavenly Trade-Winds,” 
are short, familiar, extremely personal ad- 
dresses often going to the far verge of col- 
loquial addresses, but redeemed by strong, 
personal, sincere feeling. Dr. Banks, now 
forty-six years old, is a Methodist Episcopal 
clergyman, now the pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is the author of nearly forty re- 
ligious works, of which six appeared last 
year. 248 pp. I2mo. 


PsyCHIC POWER IN PREACHING. By 
J. Spencer Kennard, D. D. Edited with 
memoir by hisson, Joseph Spencer Kennard. 
This treatise on homiletics is prefaced with 
a life of the author, Dr. J. Spencer Kennard, 
(1833-1899), by his sop, Joseph Spencer 
Kennard. The father was a classmate of 
Judge James T. Mitchell, Wm. T. Richards 
and Frank Stockton at the Philadelphia 
Central High School. He was the vale- 
dictorian of the class; entered the Baptist 
ministry, and preached, after completing 
his studies at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, for forty-three years. The work 
itself is a discussion of the psychic and 
personal factor in preaching, discussing the 
value and use of suggestion, the methods of 
delivery, the employment of sympathy and, 
lastly, the office of the Holy Spirit. The 
book gives the experience of a preacher 
versed in all the methods of the public. 
With portrait. 189 pp. 1I2mo. 
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INDUCTION COILS. How to make, use, 
and repair them. By H.S. Norrie (Norman 
H. Schneider). Considerable space is given 
to the following: medical and bath coils, 
gas engine and spark coils, contact breakers, 
primary and secondary batteries, electric 
gas lighting, new method of X-ray work, etc. 
A complete chapter on up-to-date wireless 
telegraphy; a number of new tables and 
original illustrations. Great care has been 
given to the revision to make this book the 
best American work on the _ subject. 
Second edition, revised and much enlarged. 
269 pp. 16mo. 


MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE. A study 
of the origin of European peoples. By 
G. Sergi. Professor Sergi’s treatise upon 
the Meditterranean race has long been 
familiar to Italian and German anthropol- 
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ogists. The English edition just issued is 
not so much a translation as a work recast 
and enlarged and richer than the original in 
anthropological and ethnological docu- 
ments. Many of the author’s conclusions 
upon the origins of European peoples 
aroused much resistance when first stated. 
Now they are quietly accepted, and the 
student is reaching forward to theories 
still more iconoclastic. The volume 
elucidates the obscure subject with per- 
spicacity and supplies an excellent working 
basis for further study and deduction. The 
Contemporary Science Series. With 93 
illustrations. 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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gives a list of the characteristics, virtues, 
shortcomings, etc., of each, holding, how- 
ever, that to be born under a lucky star 
does not mean that some are predestined to 
a life of fortune or misfortune, but that a 
star is lucky or unlucky according to one’s 
ability to control its good or evil influence. 
The subjects of affinities and marriage are 
also touched upon. Illustrated. 189 pp. 
12mo.—WN. Y . Mail and Express. 
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PLAY OF MAN, THE. By Karl Groos, 
author of ‘‘ Play of Animals.’’ Translated 
with the author’s codperation by Elizabeth 
L. Baldwin. With a preface by J. Mark 
Baldwin, Ph.D. 412 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS. A 
forecast. By George Sutherland, M. A. 
Predictions like those here offered are not 
necessarily without value. Few or none of 
them may be realized. Yet they are based 
on existing deficiencies and recognized 
needs in the realm of material civilization. 
And the mere statement of such require- 
ments, with reasonably good guesses as to 
the method of meeting them, is instructive, 
particularly since the writer shows a fair 
knowledge of the progress lately made in 
the departments of invention which he sur- 
veys. The chief advances which Mr. Suth- 
erland expects in agriculture are to come 
from a wider dissemination of beneficial 
microbes in the soil, the cheap manufacture 
of nitrate of ammonia for manure, the appli- 
cation of electricity to mechanical work, 
and a development of irrigation. Mining is 
to be promoted, he thinks, by the use of 
electrical means to detect the ‘‘strike’”’ of 
a mineral lode, when the latter has once 
been discovered, and by devising ways to 
conduct excavations below the surface of 
water in the bottom of mines. In marine 
warfare the greatest reliance, he thinks, 
will be the torpedo. But he has little faith 
in the submarine boat, sharing the prejudice 
against that type of craft that was common 
in England until recently. Even less im- 
portance is attached by him to the possi- 
bility that bombs may be dropped over 
great cities from balloons and flying ma- 
chines. 286 pp. t12mo.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


UNDER A LucCKY STAR. By Charlotte 
Abell Walker. A book on a very ancient 
subject—the influence of the stars upon 
human life. The author finds twelve types 
of men and women, according to the sign of 
the zodiac under which they are born. She 


NONSENSE FOR OLD AND YOUNG. By 
Eugene Field. This volume gives all the 
sketches which appeared under the title of 
‘¢The Tribune Primer’’ in the Denver 7ri- 
dune, beginning October roth, 1881, and end- 
ing December Igth of the same year. These 
paragraphs number 162.' Of them 94 were 
published in what has now become familiar 
as the ‘Tribune Primer.’’ The present 
book gives 157, five being omitted because 
of strictly local application. They are ac- 
companied in the present issue with pic- 
tures, which are in general most successful. 
58 pp. 16mo. 
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BOLIVIAN ANDES, THE. A record of 
climbing and exploration in the Cordillera 
Real in the years 1898 and 1899. By Sir 
Martin Conway. Illustrated. 397 pp. $8vo. 
See review. 


Mount OMI AND BEYOND. By Archibald 
John Little, F. R. G. S.,author of ‘‘ Through 
the Yangtse Gorges,’’ etc. This is a book 
of travel in the interior of China, and along 
the mountainous border of Tibet, which 
offers some striking pictures of the primi- 
tive, and to alien eyes all but intolerable, 
conditions under which live the Chinamen 
removed entirely from the superficial influ- 
ence of the treaty ports. This life, Mr. 
Little thinks, is nearing its end, whether 
through utter decay or regeneration by 
civilization he does not presume to say. 
His trip of observation and record did not 
take him into unexplored places, he did not 
risk his life for the mere pleasure of being 
‘* first ;’? he went to see and understand and 
describe, and all this he does in a most en- 
tertaining fashion, drawing once more for 
us the puzzle that the Chinaman remains to 
this day. With a map and illustrations. 
272 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 
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To THE PACIFIC AND MEXICO. By A. 
K. McClure, LL. D. This is the Colonel’s 
fifth work, and is made up of letters written 
during his recent ten-thousand-mile journey 
into the far Southwest. Not the least inter- 
esting chapters are those which treat of the 
municipal conditions in Mexico, very en- 
lightening comparisons being drawn with 
the state of affairs in the Eastern cities. 
Illustrated. 162 pp. 16mo.—Philadelphia 
Press. 
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CARTOONS. BySirJohnTenniel. Sir John 
Tenniel’s Cartoons-extending from’ 1851 to 
I90I, covering the more notable of those 
which have appeared in Punch during this 
period. Short explanatory linesare appended 
to each cartoon. The series gives an interest- 
ing view of the steady advance made by Sir 
John as well as the current record of the 
world’s affairs as seen by Punch during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. With 
portrait. 177 pp. 12mo, Quarto. 


ORIENTAL RUG WEAVING. By V. Gurdji. 
An unpretentious book describing the dif- 
ferent varieties of rugs, giving a number of 
interesting facts derived from personal ex- 
perience but without general knowledge. 
The illustrations are coarse and rude, but 
the work contains more information than 
its appearance would lead one to conclude. 


93 pp. I2mo. 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S WoRK. Ed- 
ited by Paul N. Hastuck, author of ‘‘ Handy 
Books for Handicrafts,’’ etc. Prepared in 
London and compiled from the various arti- 
cles and suggestions which have appeared 
in two English periodicals, ‘‘ Work’ and 
‘* Building World,’’ various simple phases of 


To Authors Seeking a Publisher 

Manuscripts in all branches of literature, 
suitable for publication in book form, are 
required by an established house. Liberal 
terms. Nocharge for examination. Prompt 
attention and honorable treatment. Books, 
141 Herald, 23d St. New York City. 
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the work of a draftsman are discussed as; 
the drawing board and paper, the use of 
instruments, methods for drawing straight, 
circular lines, elliptical curves, projection, 
backlining, map drawing and coloring draw- 
ings. The details are all better suited to the 
conditions of education and the demands 
made on the English draftsman than for this 
country. With numerous engravings and 
diagrams. 160pp, Indexed. 12mo. 
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CHINA AND THE ALLIES. By A. Henry 
Savage Landor, author of ‘‘ In the Forbidden 
Land,’’ etc. Two volumes. With illus- 
trations and maps by the author. 382, 446 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completly worn out, can’t sleep 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women 


Genuine bears name ‘‘H-RSFORD’s”’ on label. 
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